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It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was 
your  only  choice  for  running  the 
computing  applications  vital  to  your 
company’s  day-to-day  business. 

Those  times  ate  gone.  Thanks  to 
Digital’s  VAX™  production  systems. 

Production  Systems  that  give  you 

options:  Mainframes  and  more. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital 
gives  you  a  whole  range  of  100%- 
compatible  production  systems:  from 
the  low-cost  VAX™4000,  to  the 
fault-tolerant  VAXft™  3000,  to  our 
workhorse  VAX™  6000,  all  the  way 
up  to  our  VAX™  9000  mainframe 
and  multi-system  VAXclusters™.  Big 
or  small,  they  all  run  the  very  same 
sophisticated,  business-critical  appli¬ 
cations,  like  transaction  processing. 

So  you  have  unprecedented 
flexibility  to  deploy — and  redeploy — 
your  company’s  vital  computing 
resources  quickly  and  economically. 
Without  the  incredible  cost  of  re¬ 
writing  software. 

For  example,  you  can  move 
applications  unchanged  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  smaller  systems  at 
subsidiaries.  Buy  only  as  much  com¬ 
puting  power  as  you  need  today, 
yet  be  confident  you  can  move  it 
to  any  size  system  tomorrow.  Distrib¬ 
ute  computing  power  around  the 
world,  yet  have  all  your  systems  work 
together  as  one — which  is  why 
LEGO'  Group,  the  global  toy  maker, 
chose  Digital. 

Restructure  your  corporate  systems 
overnight. 

Digital’s  production  systems  let  you 
control  change,  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  it. 

You  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS™  computing 
operation  to  a  different  state  over 
the  weekend — as  TWA  Getaway 
Vacations  recently  did,  without 
missing  a  flight.  You  can  add  fault- 
tolerant  capabilities  in  as  little  as 
10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networking 
management  tools,  change  the 
flow  of  corporate  information 
instantaneously. 
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How  to  keep  your  applications 
up-to-date  with  the  fast-changing 
events  of  the  business  world. 

Our  VAX/VMS  systems  are 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  quickest 
and  easiest  to  program — with  the 
capability  to  write  production 
applications  twice  as  fast  as  tradi¬ 
tional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  software 
vendor,  writes  production  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM'  mainframes  using 
VAX/VMS. 

In  fact,  Digital’s  production 
systems  work  together  with  all  kinds 
of  other  systems,  protecting  your 
investment.  Our  networking  opens 
gateways  to  IBM  mainframes.  Our 
Rdb™  databases  let  you  exchange 
data  with  other  databases.  And  our 
Network  Application  Support  (NAS) 
makes  it  easy  to  put  corporate  data 
into  managers’  hands,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

VAXcluster  technology  lets  multiple 
systems  work  together  as  one. 

Digital’s  VAXcluster  technology 
lets  you  tie  together  production  sys¬ 
tems  of  any  size,  any  model,  any 


age.  To  multiply  computer  power. 

To  accommodate  a  growing  number 
of  users.  To  access  information  no 
matter  where  it  resides.  And  to 
ensure  your  computing  resources  are 
running  all  the  time — even  in  the 
event  of  disaster. 

And  unlike  others,  Digital 
introduced  our  multi-system  concept 
seven  years  ago,  and  we’ve  proven 
our  technology  in  nearly  20,000 
installations. 

Expert  advice  for  managing  change. 

Digital’s  production  systems  not  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  technology.  They 
also  come  with  some  of  the  world’s 
most  sophisticated  experts. 

These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
business’s  goals  and  needs.  And 
translate  your  visions  into  systems 
not  just  for  today.  But  for  far  into 
the  ever-changing  future. 

You  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
today.  For  more  information,  call 
your  local  Digital 
sales  office. 
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Introducing  the  codex  3600  series 

COMMUNICATIONS  PLATFORM: 

THE  TRANSMISSION  SOLUTION  FOR 
TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

In  a  world  of  rapid 
regulatory  and  tariff 
changes,  the  new 
Codex  3600  Series 
offers  a  unique  sol¬ 
ution:  a  fast,  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  use 
modems  today  with  the  option  to  go  digital  anytime 
in  the  future. 

The  Codex  3600  Series  operates  as  a  high- 
performance  modem  or  DSU/CSU  at  speeds  up  to 
24Kbps  analog  or  56K  digital.  Both  may  be  used  with 
an  integral  time-division  multiplexer.  For  maximum 
network  throughput,  an  auto-dial  restoral  feature  auto¬ 
matically  provides  back-up  when  needed.  And  you  can 
control  the  3600  using  a  Codex  integrated  network  man¬ 
agement  system,  IBM’s  NetView  or  both  concurrently. 

Handy  flex-cartridges  allow  you  to  change 

SPEEDS  AND  ADD  FEATURES  IN  A  SNAR 

All  you  do  is  slide  in  a  Flex-Cartridge.  You  don’t 
even  need  a  screwdriver.  And  since  Flex-Cartridges 
are  so  inexpensive,  you  can  upgrade  or  modify  the 
Codex  3600  Series  without  costly  equipment  changes. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  about  the 
Codex  3600  Series  Communications  Platform,  give 
us  a  call  at  1-800-426-1212  ext.  7217.  And  be  sure  you 
ask  about  our  19.2Kbps  performance  guarantee. 

And  find  out  how  you  can  take  the  worry  out  of 
the  future  by  covering  all  your  bases  today. 
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The  Corporate  Make-Over 

Companies  faced  with  the  need  to  overhaul 
outdated  business  processes  are  turning  to  business 
re-engineering,  a  methodical  technique  for  identify¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  the  essential  while  paring  away 
the  obsolete. 

By  Allan  E.  Alter 


No  pain,  no  gain  32 
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The  Technology  Trackers 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  does  for  the 
U.S.  Congress  what  some  say  a  good  CIO  does  for 
executive  management:  presents  complex  technol¬ 
ogy  options  in  plain  language  and  within  relevant 
contexts. 

By  David  Freedman 


Extra  Credit 

Part  philanthropy  and  part  prudent  investment  in 
the  future,  businesses  are  pitching  in  to  help  schools 
confront  the  worsening  educational  climate. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 


Bringing  IT  All  Back  Home 

Decentralization  of  information  technology  has 
worked  wonders  for  organizations  in  the  past  20 
years.  Here’s  how  one  major  financial  institution  has 
worked  even  more  wonders  by  reversing  that  trend. 
By  David  Freedman 
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The  paperless  office  is  a  myth.  The  information 
challenge  for  the  future — necessarily — is  to 
manage  the  image  of  that  paper  swiftly 
economically  electronically 

Is  the  handling  of  paper-based  information  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  time-sensitive  office  operations ?  Use 
an  electronic  image  and  our  application-specific 
work-in-process  software ,  and  Kodak  electronic 
imaging  systems  can  help  you  streamline  and 
manage  the  process.  Print  it.  Fax  it.  Suspend  it. 
Route  it.  By  freeing  you  from  paperwork ,  Kodak 
imaging  systems  can  reduce  file  space  and 
look-up  time ,  and  bring  you  the  benefit  of  a 
totally  integrated  information  environment. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business 
imaging  experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK 
Business  Imaging  Systems  representative  how 
image  management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325 ,  Ext.  331. 


The  new  vision  of  Kodak 
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Expert  Opinion 

Companies  with  hands-on  experience  using  expert 
systems  have  learned  that  the  technology  keeps  its 
promises — as  long  as  it’s  put  to  work  solving  the 
right  problems  in  the  right  way. 

By  Paul  Konstadt 
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INSIGHTS:  TOWARD  ASSET-BASED  I.T. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  while  companies  may  say 
they  value  IT  as  a  strategic  asset,  their  budgeting  and  in¬ 
vestment-justification  practices  still  treat  it  as  an  expense. 
By  Anthony  P.  DiRomualdo 


HUMAN  FACTORS:  REPAIRING  THE  CIO 

The  chief  executive  confronting  a  troubled  IS  function 
might  do  well  to  think  twice  before  conducting  a  purge. 
By  William  N.  Harris  and  Susan  K.  Behnke 
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OUTLOOK:  ORGANIZATIONAL  REVISIONISM 

Re-engineering  the  company’s  business  procedures  is  the 
preeminent  concern  of  CIOs,  according  to  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  IS  priorities. 

By  James  Champy 
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The  IEF'can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
—the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“We  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 


Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 


Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
activity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF 'generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2'tO'l 
to  10'tO'l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2-to-l  to  10-to-l. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

_  Texas  * 
Instruments 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  re-engineering  business  processes  is 
the  number-one  concern  of  information  executives,  according  to  the 
Index  Group’s  annual  survey  of  critical  issues.  But  just  what  does  the 
re-engineering  process  involve,  and  how  do  CIOs  participate  in  it?  To 
answer  those  and  other  questions,  Special  Projects  Editor  Allan  E. 
Alter  interviewed  companies  in  various  phases  of  re-engineering. 

One  lesson  that  came  across  loud  and  clear  was  that  re-engineer¬ 
ing  is  an  enterprisewide  activity  that  has  to  be  inaugurated  by  top 
management  and  must  involve  executives  from  all  facets  of  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  operation — including  information  systems.  Great  opportu¬ 
nity  exists  for  information  executives  to  catalyze  the  process  and  to 
provide  the  repository  of  expertise  to  help  executives  achieve  the  re¬ 
engineering  imperative.  Over  the  next  several  months,  we  will  report 
on  various  approaches  to  the  re-engineering  effort. 

The  increasing  prominence  of  information  management  in  organi¬ 
zations  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of  CIO.  Since  we  started  publi¬ 
cation  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  our  editorial  team  has 
grown  from  two  to  13  individuals  (pictured  below)  and  a  cadre  of 
regular  freelancers.  CIO  is  dedicated  to  bringing  our  readers  a  high- 
quality  magazine  infused  with  ideas  on  the  latest  trends  in  informa¬ 
tion  management.  We  appreciate  your  support  of  our  product  and 
wish  you  a  happy  holiday  season  and  a  successful  new  year. 


CIO  EDITORIAL  STAFF:  (from  left)  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary,  Editor-In-Chief 
Marcia  Blumenthal,  Associate  Editor  Abbie  Lundberg,  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely, 
Publisher  Joseph  L.  Levy,  Managing  Editor  Lew  McCreary,  Editorial  Assistant  Mina  C. 
Ahn,  Art  Assistant  Heidi  Gowen,  Editorial  Researcher  Megan  Santosus,  Senior  Writer 
Paul  Konstadt,  Assistant  Art  Director  Moira  Gillis,  Special  Projects  Editor  Allan  E. 
Alter  and  Art  Director  Mary  Lester  Marshall. 
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people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications  each 
month.  International  Data  Group's  publications  include:  Argentina's  Com- 
puterworld  Argentina;  Asia’s  Asian  Computerworld,  Australia’s  Compu- 
terworld  Australia,  PC  World,  Macworld;  Austria’s  Computerwelt  Oester- 
reich;  Brazil’s  DataNews,  PC  Mundo;  Canada’s  ComputerData;  Chile’s 
Informatica,  Computacion  Personal;  Colombia's  Computerworld  Colom¬ 
bia;  Denmark’s  CAD/CAM  World.  Computerworld  Danmark,  PC  World, 
Macworld,  Unix  World;  Finland’s  Mikro  PC.  Tietoviikko,  France’s  Le 
Monde  Informatique,  Distributique,  InfoPC,  Telecoms  International,  Hunga¬ 
ry’s  Computerworld  SZT,  Mikrovilag,  India’s  Computers  &  Communica¬ 
tions;  Israel’s  People  &  Computers;  Italy’s  Computerworld  Italia,  PC 
World  Italia;  Japan’s  Computerworld  Japan,  Infoworld,  Publish;  Korea’s 
Hi-Tech  Information/Computerworld;  Mexico’s  Computerworld  Mexico,  PC 
Journal;  The  Netherlands’  Computerworld  Netherlands,  PC  World, 
Amiga  World,  New  Zealand’s  Computerworld  New  Zealand.  PC  World 
New  Zealand,  Nigeria’s  PC  World  Africa,  Norway’s  Computerworld 
Norge,  PC  World  Norge  CAD  CAM,  Macworld  Norge.  People’s  Republic 
of  China’s  China  Computerworld,  China  Computerworld  Monthly;  Po¬ 
land’s  Computers;  Spain’s  CIM  World,  Communicaciones  World,  Compu¬ 
terworld  Espana,  PC  World,  Amiga  World,  Sweden’s  ComputerSweden. 
PC/Nyheterna,  Mikrodatorn,  PC  World,  Macworld;  Switzerland’s  Compu¬ 
terworld  Schweiz;  Taiwan’s  Computerworld  Taiwan,  PC  World  United 
Kingdom’s  Graduate  Computerworld,  PC  Business  World.  ICL  Today,  Lo¬ 
tus  UK,  Macworld  U  K  ;  United  States’  Amiga  World,  CIO,  Computer- 
world,  Digital  News,  Federal  Computer  Week,  GamePro,  inCider,  Infoworld. 
International  Custom  Publishing,  Macworld.  Network  World,  PC  Games, 
PC  World,  Portable  Computing,  PC  Resource,  Publish!,  Run,  Sun  Tech 
Journal;  USSR’s  PC  World  USSR,  Manager,  PC  Express,  Network;  Ven¬ 
ezuela’s  Computerworld  Venezuela,  Micro  Computerworld. 
West  Germany’s  Computerwoche,  Information  Man¬ 
agement,  PC  Woche,  PC  Welt,  Amiga  Welt,  Macwelt 
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20%  New  Systems 
Development 


vcelera,or 


U 


Most  CASE  products  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  your  development  problems. 

That’s  because  they’re  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  developing  new  systems.  But  when 
it  comes  to  maintaining  older  systems-the 
biggest  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
CASE  tools  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv¬ 
ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Technology  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod¬ 
uct  offering,  Excelerator®  for 
Design  Recovery,  lets  you 
?  :  bring  your  existing  systems 

into  the  CASE  environment. 

This  innovative  product  trans¬ 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy- 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  plus 
IMS/MFS  and  C1CS/BMS 
screen  maps-and  captures 
their  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  repository. 

With  Design  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
just  develop  new  systems. 

You  can  also  modify  old  systems  to  meet  new  user 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat¬ 
forms,  or  even  adapt  old  systems  to  support  new  business  goals.  All  of  which  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  with  your  changing  needs 

For  more  about  our  complete  CASE  solution,  cedi  us  today  at _ 

1-800-777-8858 — before  the  biggest  part  of  your  workload  takes  you  under.  There’s  no  Substitute  For  Experience. 


80%  Existing  Systems 
Maintenance 


Index  Technology 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation,  One  Main  Street.  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


o 


Coming 

In  CIO 


"  .  .  Similar  computer  technologies  can  lead  either  to  monumental 
successes  or  dismal  failures.  Only  Management  value-added,  with  or 
without  computers,  will  tell  you  if  computers  produce  a  business 
payoff” 


Paul  A.  Strassmann 
Strassmann  Inc. 


While  all  companies  are  attempting 
to  measure  the  ROI  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures  on  information  resources,  the 
fact  is  that  different  companies,  with 
different  approaches  to  information 
technology,  experience  different 
profitability  benefits. 

As  Paul  Strassmann’s  metric, 
called  ROM  (Return  on  Manage¬ 
ment),  implies,  it  is  the  management 
application  of  computers,  not  the 
technology  itself,  that  determines 
the  real  business  value  of  computers. 
In  other  words,  executives  must 
know  how  to  invest  in  information  resources — and  how  to  extract 
maximum  value  from  those  investments.  Then,  and  only  then,  can 
organizations  accomplish  the  primary  goal  of  using  IT  to  increase 
efficiency,  boost  productivity  and  maximize  profits. 

In  today’s  volatile  economy  and  competitive  business  climate,  the 
strategic  use  of  IT  is  more  critical  then  ever.  Clearly,  the  winners 
are  those  information  executives  who  make  the  wisest  technology 
investments  and  successfully  implement  information  technology  in 
line  with  their  companies’  strategic  goals. 

CIO’ s  next  executive  conference — “Perspectives:  Maximizing 
Profits  Through  Information  Technology” — is  specifically  geared  to 
help  senior  executives  secure  business  payoffs  for  their  corporations. 
We  invite  you  to  join  us  March  10-13,  1991,  on  Amelia  Island  Planta¬ 
tion,  Amelia  Island,  Fla.,  for  this  important  three-day  event.  To  en¬ 
sure  your  participation,  register  today  by  calling  Lori  Cardarelli  or 
Diane  Martin  at  800  343-4935  (in  Massachusetts,  call  508  935-4631). 


Cooperative 

Processing 

If  your  mainframes  or  minis  are 
linked  to  PCs,  you’re  probably 
spending  more  time,  money  and 
processing  power  than  you  need 
to  and  getting  less  integration 
and  ease  of  use  than  you  should. 
Cooperative  processing  can 
change  all  that. 


CIO,  Present 
Imperfect 

Has  the  CIO  “arrived”?  If  so, 
the  destination  may  be  less  than 
he  or  she  had  hoped.  A  new 
study  suggests  that  while  most 
senior  executives  have 
tremendous  respect  for  CIOs’ 
achievements,  they  also  have 
some  reservations  about  the  IS 
executives’  standing  as  corporate 
leaders. 
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Telemarketing 

Connecting  a  company’s  phone 
system  to  its  host  computer  can 
yield  tremendous  benefits  for  its 
telemarketing  efforts — or 
provide  a  great  jumping  off  point 
for  launching  such  a  campaign. 


CIO,  Future 
Perfect 

Experts  are  predicting  that  the 
CIO  of  tomorrow  will  finally  fulfill 
the  expectations  so  many  have 
held  for  so  long. 
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When  it  comes  to  overseas  private  lines, 
are  you  in  over  your  head? 


Undersea  cable.  Outer  space 
satellites.  Foreign  regulation.  Do¬ 
mestic  regulation.  Today’s  needs. 
Tomorrow’s  needs.  At  AT&T,  we 
know  that  global  communication 
management  has  more  variables 
than  ever  before.  So  it’s  sometimes 
easv  to  feel  a  bit  overwhelmed  by 
the  challenge. 

But  when  you’re  with  AT&T, 
you’ve  got  a  partner  with  over  60 
years  of  international  experience. 
Relationships  with  phone  com¬ 


panies  around  the  world.  And  AT&T 
representatives  in  27  countries. 

What  that  means  to  you  is 
coordinated  support  for  both  ends 
of  your  private  network.  With  serv¬ 
ices  like  single  end  ordering  and 
billing,  24  hour  single  source  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  network  monitoring. 
Plus  AT&T  will  handle  implementa¬ 
tion  issues  like  circuit  provisioning 
at  the  foreign  end. 

We  call  this  program  AT&T 
Account  Management  Plus.  It’s  an 


incredibly  efficient  way  to  manage 
your  international  private  line.  And 
we  provide  it  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

For  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  you,  call  1 800  448-8600. 

And  discover  the  advantages 
of  a  company  with  real  depth  in 
overseas  services. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


PRESENTATION  DEVICE 


PEN  SYSTEMS 


TRENDLINES 


A  Pointer  Well  Taken 


or  the  PC-proficient 
who  lose  their  cool  and 
_ their  presentation  abili¬ 
ties  when  they  get  too  far 
from  their  computing  tools, 
Computer  Accessories  Corp. 
of  San  Diego  offers  Proxima 
Cyclops,  an  interactive  pre¬ 
sentation  pointer  system  that 
acts  as  a  remote -control 
mouse. 


REMOTE-CONTROL  input  device 


Using  a  liquid  crystal  dis¬ 
play  (LCD)  projection  panel 
equipped  with  a  camera  (the 
whole  unit  rests  on  an  over¬ 
head  projector),  a  computer 
and  the  pointer,  a  presenter 
can  pull  down  menus,  activate 
buttons  and  draw  and  select 
objects  from  anywhere  in  the 
room  by  aiming  the  Cyclops 
pointer  at  the  projection 
screen  and  clicking  on  the  im¬ 
age. 

The  Cyclops  pointer  is  3 
feet  of  plastic  with  a  button  on 
the  handle.  The  beam  of  light 
that  it  projects  onto  the 
screen  acts  as  a  cursor.  To 
pull  down  a  menu  or  call  up  a 
file,  the  user  simply  touches 
the  pointer  to  the  screen  and 
clicks  the  pointer  button  the 
way  he  or  she  would  a  mouse 
button.  The  camera,  which  is 
also  aimed  at  the  screen,  sees 
the  cursor  and  translates  the 
click  command  to  the  comput¬ 
er.  For  presentations  where 


proximity  to  the  projection 
screen  is  a  problem,  the  com¬ 
pany  offers  a  laser  pointer 
that  will  project  a  laser  beam 
from  up  to  20  feet  away;  the 
camera  reads  the  point  of 
light. 

Cyclops  users  can  choose 
from  two  LCD  projection  pan¬ 
els  that  offer  either  16  or  512 
colors.  The  company,  which 
will  change  its  name  to  Prox¬ 
ima  in  April  1991,  says  that  by 
freeing  speakers  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  computer,  Cy¬ 
clops  allows  them  to  roam  the 
room  and  use  body  language 


to  communicate  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

Cyclops  is  yet  another  step 
toward  an  automated  office  so 
portable  that  all  a  user  needs 
to  do  is  disassemble  it,  pop  it 
into  a  briefcase  and  later  plug 
it  in  anywhere  on  the  road. 
Computer  Accessories  has  de¬ 
signed  its  products  with  this 
vision  in  mind — the  LCD  is 
book-size,  the  plastic  pointer 
breaks  into  two  pieces,  and 
the  laser  pointer  would  be  safe 
in  your  pocket  protector. 

(The  whole  setup  could  easily 
fit  into  a  standard-size  brief¬ 
case.)  Furthermore,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  work  as  well  with  a  small 
portable  computer  as  with  a 
desktop  PC.  Now  the  only 
question  is  how  to  fit  that 
overhead  projector  into  your 
garment  bag.  ■■ 


Help  for  Working  Parents 

As  more  families  find  it  necessary  for  both  parents  to  work  outside 
the  home,  companies  are  feeling  increasing  pressure  to  provide,  or 
at  least  to  help  find,  day  care  for  employees’  children.  In  light  of  this 
need,  Executive  Telecom  System  Inc.  of  Indianapolis  has  added  a  new 
Child  Care  Database  (CCARE)  service  to  its  Human  Resources  Informa¬ 
tion  Network,  an  online  information-retrieval  service  that  provides  access 
to  over  100  human-resource  databases. 

CCARE,  which  is  provided  to  the  network  by  Care  Connectors  Inc.  (also 
of  Indianapolis),  offers  instant  access  to  data  on  thousands  of  child-care 
facilities  across  the  country.  Clients  can  search  for  day-care  centers  and 
in-home  care  by  state,  city,  type  of  care  needed,  ages  of  children,  etc. 
The  database  provides  more  than  50  particulars  on  each  day-care  provid¬ 
er  (its  years  of  experience  and  whether  it  offers  developmental  programs 
or  accommodations  for  handicapped  children,  for  example),  thus  saving 
valuable  time  by  reducing  the  number  of  potential  providers  employees 
need  actually  visit. 

As  women  represent  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  work  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roger  S.  Bil¬ 
lings,  founder  of  Care  Con¬ 
nectors,  “a  reliable  child¬ 
care  assistance  program 
can  attract  and  retain 
workers,  lower  absenteeism 
rates,  improve  employee  at¬ 
titudes,  and  bolster  com¬ 
munity  relations.”  ■■ 


Designs 

fora 

BETTER 

Future 


wo  major  computer 
vendors  recently  an¬ 
nounced  open-architec¬ 
ture  software  strategies  for 
their  products.  Both  Unisys 
Corp.  (of  Blue  Bell,  Pa.)  and 
NCR  Corp.  (of  Dayton,  Ohio) 
regard  the  move  as  a  way  to 
protect  their  installed  bases 
while  appealing  to  customers 
seeking  non-proprietary  solu¬ 
tions. 

Under  its  Integrated  Infor¬ 
mation  Environment,  Unisys 
is  offering  three  classes  of 
connectivity  services  to  ad¬ 
dress  formal  standards,  de 
facto  standards  and  propri¬ 
etary  systems,  as  well  as  five 
sets  of  software  services  to 
handle  such  functions  as  appli¬ 
cation  design  and  system  se¬ 
curity  and  management. 

Under  the  new  architec¬ 
ture,  mainframes  still  repre¬ 
sent  the  hub  of  the  network. 
They  connect  to  departmental 
servers  that  integrate  IS  and 
end-user  applications  and  let 
scattered  computers  share  in¬ 
formation.  Workstations  give 
users  access  to  the  network 
and  personal  productivity 
tools. 

Unisys  initiated  its  software 
program  with  new  operating- 
system  software  for  its  pro¬ 
prietary  1100/2200  and  A  se¬ 
ries  mainframes.  The  OS  1100 
System  Base  4  and  Mark  3.9 
operating  systems  are  compli¬ 
ant  with  the  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSI)  set  of 
standards.  Unisys  also  un¬ 
veiled  three  OSI  modules  for 
message  handling;  file  trans¬ 
fer,  access  and  management; 
and  inter-process  communica¬ 
tion.  Both  the  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  OSI  software 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIA  TALCOTT 


.  - 


Introducing  The 
Financial  Software  That’s 
Behind  Americas  Most 
Successful  Companies 


CA90s 


CA’s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  solution. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange, 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a  single, 
comprehensive,  approach  to  all  of  your 
financial  needs.  An  integrated  series 
of  high-performance  Masterpiece 
modules  address:  General  Ledger  and 
Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and 
Payables  Management,  Receivables 
and  Credit  Management,  Fixed  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation,  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference  between 
software  for  accounting- and  software 
for  success. 


(Computer 

DISSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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will  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year.  Pricing  will  depend 
on  configuration. 

NCR’s  NCR  Cooperation,  a 
workstation-resident  product 
suite  of  54  software  modules, 
is  designed  to  connect  “islands 
of  automation,  ”  according  to 
the  company. 

The  key  technologies  be¬ 
hind  NCR’s  architecture  are 
object-orientation,  the  client/ 
server  computing  model  and 
open  systems.  Object-orienta¬ 
tion,  said  Philip  Neches,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  chief 
scientist,  allows  applications 
to  be  encapsulated,  which  in 
turn  lets  them  interoperate 
with  other  applications.  It  also 
lets  systems  developers  reuse 
up  to  80  percent  of  existing 
code  when  developing  a  new 
application. 

The  Cooperation  modules 
fall  into  four  basic  categories: 
information  access  services, 
user  services,  application  ser¬ 
vices  and  network  services. 
The  first  release  will  run  on 
any  286-,  386-  or  486-based 
personal  computer  with  either 
the  industry-standard  or  Mi¬ 
croChannel  Architecture  bus. 
While  OS/2  is  required  for  the 
server,  the  clients  must  run 
DOS,  the  company  said. 

General  availability  will  be 
in  March.  The  modules  range 
in  price  from  $80  for  an  elec¬ 
tronic  workgroup  calendar  to 
$39,740  for  a  64-user  version 
of  Cooperation  UNIX.  WM 


TRENDLINES 


VOICE  APPLICATIONS 


Ringing  in  the  Workday 


f 


or  employees  at  Sikor¬ 
sky  Aircraft,  the  te¬ 
dious  practice  of  filling 
out  time  cards  has  gone  the 
way  of  the  telex  machine. 
Thanks  to  a  new  voice-mail 
system,  reporting  daily  work 
hours  is  now  as  easy  as  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  dialing  a  telephone. 

According  to  David  Muir, 
time-keeping  manager  at  the 
Stratford,  Conn. -based  heli¬ 
copter  manufacturer,  the  old 
method  of  manually  reporting 
each  employee’s  hours  was 
becoming  unwieldy.  “Because 
we’re  a  government  contrac¬ 


tor,”  Muir  said,  “we’re  re¬ 
quired  to  report  all  our  labor 
hours  on  a  daily  basis.  ”  In 
practical  terms,  that  meant 
that  approximately  3,000  Si¬ 
korsky  employees  had  to  fill 
out  cards  listing  not  only  their 
hours,  but  the  different  jobs 
they  worked  on.  Each  card 
then  had  to  be  processed  in 
the  data-entry  department. 
“Sometimes  people  forgot  to 
fill  out  the  cards  or  they  didn’t 
do  it  correctly,”  Muir  said. 
“Trying  to  keep  track  of  who 
did  what  got  to  be  a  real 
mess.  ” 


SAIS  IT  AIN’T  So 

Deadpan  comic  Steven  Wright  tells  a  joke  about  a 
charity  to  help  the  “bilingually  illiterate — those 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  two  languages.”  Well,  one 
down,  one  to  go.  Our  October  feature  on  global 
networking  (“Networking’s  World  Beaters”)  included 
a  story  about  how  the  well-versed  multinational  CIO 
should  possess  some  special  skills,  including  "a  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  other  cultures.”  The  story  carried  the  head¬ 
line,  "That  Certain  Je  Ne  C’est  Quoi.”  K  ought  to  have 
read,  “That  Certain  ie  Ne  Sais  Quoi.” 

We  meant  well.  But  as  reader  Paul  Straley  pointed 
out  (in  an  especially  prompt  letter  of  reprimand),  a 


rough  translation  of  the  faux  French  component  of 
that  headline  would  be  “I  it  is  not  that  what.”  Of 
course,  it  is  not  that  which  we  intended.  Straley  ob¬ 
served  the  “delicious  irony”  of  including  so  gauche  a 
gaffe  in  a  story  on  “international  sensitivity.”  He  also 
couldn’t  help  adding  that  Webster’s  Ninth  New  Colle¬ 
giate  Dictionary  cites  the  phrase  as  having  “been 
used  IN  ENGLISH  since  the  17th  century.”  So,  as  it 
turns  out,  we  may  actually  have  achieved  technical  bi¬ 
lingual  illiteracy. 

Thank  you,  Paul  Straley.  For  your  Gallic  vigilance 
we  offer  you  a  year’s  supply  of  cate  ole.  ■■ 


Now,  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  employees  call  the  voice- 
mail  system  using  a  three-  or 
four-digit  password  and  an¬ 
swer  a  series  of  questions. 
The  information  is  automati¬ 
cally  entered  into  the  com¬ 
pany’s  central  computer  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  cards  and  the  possibility  of 
data-entry  errors. 

The  84  voice  lines  that  Si¬ 
korsky  has  installed  are  rarely 
busy  because  employees  work 
on  flextime  schedules  and  are 
not  all  calling  at  the  same 
time.  If  a  hard  copy  is  needed, 
a  report  can  be  printed  out 
within  minutes. 

Muir  considered  other  tech¬ 
nologies,  such  as  bar-coding 
and  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion,  but  decided  to  go  with  a 
voice  system  from  TALX 
Corp.  of  St.  Louis  because 
“everyone  knows  how  to  use  a 
phone.  ” 

One  potential  drawback  of 
the  system  is  that  anyone 
equipped  with  a  touchtone 
phone  and  a  password  can 
gain  access.  This  could  pre¬ 
sent  an  irresistible  temptation 
for  some  shirker  to  call  in 
while  sipping  a  margarita  on 
the  beach  in  Cancun.  Howev¬ 
er,  since  Sikorsky  uses  its 
system  for  purposes  of  rec¬ 
ord-keeping  only,  such  an 
abuse  has  not  occurred. 

“So  far  there  have  been  no 
problems,”  Muir  said.  “And 
no  one  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  old  way.  ”  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  KACZMAN 


It  takes  120,000  pounds  of  thrust 
to  get  it  aloft,  and  only 
5  pounds  of  paper  to  ground  it. 


The  ever-reliable  Federal  Express 
grounded?  By  a  mere  five-pound 
manual? 

It  will  never  happen.  Thanks  in  part 
to  a  document  processing  system 
developed  jointly  by  Federal  Express 
and  Xerox. 

You  see,  Federal  Express’  vast  fleet  of 
planes  has  to  be  checked  before  every 
flight— following  strict  FAA  regulations. 
A  process  that  requires  thousands 
of  complicated  manuals.  And  every 
time  there’s  the  smallest  change 
in  regulations.  Federal  Express  has  to 
update  every  one  of  those  manuals. 

To  help  get  this  kind  of  information  to 
Federal  Express’  70,000  employees 

©  IV<X)  XEROX  CORPORATION  XEROX®  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


faster,  Xerox  put  together  an  innovative 
network  of  scanners,  workstations 
and  laser  printers.  Now  the  vital  manuals 
are  printed  over  70%  faster.  And 
96.2%  cheaper. 

What’s  more,  planes  aren’t  the  only  thing 
Xerox  helps  Federal  Express  move. 

With  this  system,  graphics,  text  and  data 
flow  between  multiple  authors, 
and  between  Federal  Express’  existing 
PC’s,  Wangs  and  DEC’s— with 
unbelievable  flexibility. 

So  if  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help 
you  solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext. 
122A.  Or  send  in  the  coupon. 

And  let  Xerox  help  you  make  sure 


that  problems  like  this  never  keep  your 
business  from  taking  off. 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox  and  how  they 
can  help  solve  my  document  processing  problems. 

□  Please  send  me  information. 

□  Please  have  a  sales  representative  Malcolm  Baldngc 

contact  me. 

Send  this  coupon  to:  ^KA^kward 

Xerox  Corporation,  RO.  Box  24,  ^80^1989 

Rochester,  NY  14692  ^^Winner 


NAME 

Please  Print 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

PHONE 

ADDRESS 

CITY  999-12-90 

STATE 

ZIP 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 
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END-USER  COMPUTING 


An  MIS  View  of 
the  Field 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  END-USER 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


19  9  0 


Lack  of  data  integrity,  audit  trails, 
testing,  or  documentation. 


89 


Users  not  properly  trained  in  application 
development  systems  and  procedures. 


88 


Deterioriation  of  controls 


Reduction  in  security 


65 


Applications  running  on  inappropriate 
platform. 


60 


Other 


'Percent  of  respondents 

SOURCE:  CRWTH  COMPUTER  COURSEWARE 


n  a  recent  survey  of  in¬ 
formation  managers,  a 

_  whopping  87  percent  of 

the  respondents  said  that  end 
users — all  those  non-MIS  em¬ 
ployees  churning  data  on  PCs, 
LANs  or  dumb  terminals — 
lack  adequate  training  to  fully 
utilize  the  technology.  But  IS 
managers  also  see  plenty  of 
benefits  to  end-user  comput¬ 
ing  and  predict  its  expansion 
in  their  organizations  over  the 
next  few  years. 

End  users  are  tackling  a 
number  of  different  applica¬ 
tions  on  their  own,  according 
to  the  survey,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Los  Angeles-based 
Vista  Consulting  for  Crwth 


(rhymes  with  truth)  Computer 
Courseware,  a  computer- 
based  training  company  head¬ 
quartered  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  Nine  out  of  10  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  their  end  users 
are  generating  ad  hoc  reports 
and  inquiries,  while  46  per¬ 
cent  said  they  are  engaged  in 
more  complex  analytical  work. 
Fifty-five  percent  said  end  us¬ 
ers  are  developing  applications 
that  are  becoming  part  of  the 
regular  processing  routines  of 
their  respective  departments. 
The  most  active  end  users  are 
found  in  the  accounting  and  fi¬ 
nance  department,  the  survey 
indicates. 

On  the  downside,  nearly  90 


percent  of  the  IS  respondents 
said  they  worry  about  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  data  in  non-MIS 
concocted  applications;  they 


are  also  concerned  about  audit 
trails,  testing  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  Seventy-two  percent  said 
they  were  concerned  with  de¬ 
teriorating  controls,  and  65 
percent  mentioned  security 
issues.  They  ticked  off  lack  of 
training  as  the  second  biggest 
obstacle  to  effective  end-user 
computing;  budget  constraints 
were  number  one. 

Still,  when  respondents 
were  asked  to  cite  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  end-user  computing,  89 
percent  checked  off  “user 
productivity,”  and  66  percent 
answered,  “computer  liter¬ 
acy.  ”  Sixty  percent  said  that  a 
nifty  advantage  of  end-user 
computing  is  a  reduction  of 
the  backlog,  a  continuing  IS 
headache. 

Looking  into  the  future,  re¬ 
spondents  saw  a  dramatic  de¬ 
cline  in  the  next  five  years  in 
the  number  of  end-user  appli¬ 
cations  developed  for  main¬ 
frames,  while  predicting  that 
PCs,  LANs,  WANs  and  client/ 
server  technologies  will  grow 
in  importance.  Ditto  graphical 
user  interfaces.  Nearly  60 
percent  thought  that  main¬ 
frames  will  be  demoted  to 
servers  or  data  repositories, 
and  41  percent  predicted  that 
MIS  will  increasingly  take  on 
the  role  of  in-house  systems 
integrator.  ■■ 


Private  (Sector)  Eyes 

They’re  watching  you.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  em¬ 
ployees’  noses  to  the  grindstone,  many 
American  bosses  are  poking  their  own  noses 
into  their  underlings’  affairs,  according  to 
The  Conference  Board,  a  business  research 
organization  based  in  New  York. 

A  survey  of  senior  human  resource,  legal  and 
administrative  executives  at  393  companies  in 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe  showed  that  American 
bosses  are  more  intrusive  than  their  foreign  counter¬ 
parts  when  it  comes  to  searching  lockers  desks  or  of¬ 
fices,  electronically  monitoring  office  behavior  and 
even  restricting  intra-company  dating  (although  re¬ 
strictions  on  off-duty  behavior  are  rare  in  all  three  re¬ 
gions). 

Two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  respondents  said  they  will 
conduct  searches  if  they  suspect  an  employee  of  do¬ 
ing  something  that  is  harmful  to  the  company;  more 
than  half  of  the  non-U.S.  companies  do  not  engage  in 
this  practice  under  any  circumstances.  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  are  also  more  likely  to  perform  entry  and  exit 
searches  of  briefcases  and  handbags.  And  on-the-job 


videotaping  of  employees  and  monitoring  of  electronic 
and  telemarketing  communications  is  somewhat  more 
common  among  U.S.  firms. 

U.S.  companies  also  perceived  a  greater  need  to 
collect  information  on  employees’  health,  including 
psychiatric  conditions  and  substance  abuse.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  respondents  said  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  area  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  controlling 
health-care  costs. 

Companies  that  avoid  these  practices  called  them 
inconsistent  with  their  corporate  philosophy,  or  cited 
fear  of  damaged  morale  or  legal  challenges.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JULIA  TALCOTT 


Due  to  previous  software  problems, 
the  board  is  holding  a  meeting  in  your  honor. 


Thanks  to  KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools, 
you’re  getting  a  bonus  instead  of  the  boot. 


Information  systems  software.  It’s  what  holds  your  company  together.  Good 
information  systems  can  even  be  a  competitive  advantage. 

Unfortunately  the  old  ways  of  developing  software  take  too  long.  By  the 
time  an  application  is  ready  your  needs  have  changed  or  an  opportunity  has 
passed.  Worse  yet,  errors  in  design  or  programming  can  create  havoc  with  your 
business — and  take  years  to  find  and  fix. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  Now  you  can  give  your  software  developers 
Computer-Aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE)  tools  from  KnowledgeWare. 

Using  KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools,  your  software  developers  can  deliver  more 
business  applications  in  less  time.  Your  company  gets  the  information  systems 
it  needs  to  support  new  products  and  services.  Ahead  of  your  competitors. 

Quality  is  better  too.  Applications  match  business  requirements  right  from 
the  start.  No  matter  how  large  and  complex  they  are.  Furthermore,  the  software 
is  easier  and  less  costly  to  maintain  as  your  needs  change.  Even  if  the  people 
who  originally  created  it  are  no  longer  around. 

With  more  than  40,000  units  installed  in  31  countries,  KnowledgeWare 
is  the  number  one  supplier  of  CASE  tools.  And  our  close  relationship  with  IBM 
makes  us  the  natural  choice  of  IBM  users. 

For  more  information,  call  1-800-338-4130 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc.,  3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326. 
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KnowledgeWare® 


The  World's  Most 
Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set ™ 


Here’s  what  users  are  saying  about 

KnowledgeWare  CASE  tools : 


“When  we  started  looking  at  CASE  tools, 
we  wanted  to  pick  a  vendor  that  had  in¬ 
tegrated  products.  So  far,  KnowledgeWare 
has  been  the  only  one  that  has  really 
delivered  on  any  type  of  integration. 
KnowledgeWare  tools  offer  100%  integra¬ 
tion  on  the  data  aspects.  You  don’t  feel 
like  you’re  jumping  between  tools  even 
though  you  are.  And  from  one  who’s 
used  the  tools  to  do  development  and 
looked  at  other  tools,  KnowledgeWare ’s 
tools  have  a  very  good  interface.” 

Technical  Team  Leader 
Major  Southeastern  Utility 

“Being  able  to  generate  COBOL  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  PCs  saves  the  programmers 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  saves  us  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  on  CPU  resources.” 

Vice  President 

Large  Marketing  Company 


“The  toughest  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
manage  the  data  environment,  and 
KnowledgeWare’s  CASE  tools  are  really 
valuable  to  us  there.  They  support  our 
longer  term  objective  of  creating  a  data 
dictionary  environment  and  providing 
management-level  control  over  the 
application  development  process.” 

General  Manager 
Southwestern  Electric  Utility 

“Without  the  (KnowledgeWare)  IEW  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  management  that  we  had  the 
capability  of  absorbing  and  analyzing 
enterprise-wide  modeling  information. 
To  do  it  manually  would  have  taken 
at  least  50  people.  We’ve  done  it  with 
just  15.” 

Systems  Architect 
Aerospace  Manufacturer 


“We  did  a  function  point  analysis  of  the 
design  and  analysis  of  this  project  and 
compared  it  with  other  similar  projects 
done  prior  to  the  use  of  KnowledgeWare 
tools.  Prior  to  using  the  tools,  we 
averaged  8.7  hours  per  function  point. 
With  the  KnowledgeWare  tools,  that 
dropped  to  4.2  hours.” 

Technical  Manager 

IS  Division  of  Manufacturing 

Conglomerate 

“Another  advantage  of  IEW  tools  is 
that  all  the  information  regarding 
analysis  and  design  is  stored  in  a  single 
repository,  available  at  your  fingertips 
through  a  window-like  interface.” 

Project  Manager 
British  Water  Utility 

“KnowledgeWare  tools  could  provide 
immediate  productivity  gains  with  the 
MS-DOS  based  IEW  and  also  had  the 
commitment  of  being  compatible  with 
AD/Cycle  through  its  OS/2-based 
Application  Development  Workbench1''1 
(ADW).  We  liked  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  get  started  right  away  with  IEW,  then 
migrate  transparently  to  ADW  without 
losing  any  of  our  analysis  and  design 
investment.” 

Corporate  Information 
Technology  Manager 
Major  US.  Manufacturer 

“Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
project  and  the  number  of  program¬ 
mers  involved,  no  other  full  life-cycle 
CASE  tool  set,  except  KnowledgeWare’s, 
could  have  been  used  for  this  activity.” 

Project  Consultant 
Government  MIS 


“Our  staff  is  25%  more  productive  per 
account  here  than  at  a  traditional  bank 
due  to  the  automation.  KnowledgeWare’s 
tools  help  us  to  quickly  and  accurately 
develop  the  systems  to  give  us  the 
competitive  edge.” 

Systems  Development  Manager 

British  Bank 

“We  like  the  openness  of  methodology 
we  get  with  KnowledgeWare  tools.  The 
tools  let  us  develop  a  methodology  that 
fit  the  experience  of  our  people.  When 
the  methodology  fits  the  people  who 
use  it,  it’s  a  lot  easier  to  get  them  to 
buy  into  it.” 

President 

Financial  Software 

Development  Firm 


“We’ve  found  that  with  the  IEW/ 
Construction  Workstation,  we  haven’t 
run  into  a  case  yet  where  we  can’t 
produce  all  of  the  code  automatically 
from  the  design.  That’s  important  to 
us.  Our  view  is  ‘the  fewer  places  we 
have  to  write  COBOL,  the  better.’” 

Project  Manager 
British  Software 
Development  Firm 


& 

KnowledgeWare® 

The  World’s  Most 
Comprehensive  CASE  Tool  Set'" 

KnowledgeWare,  Inc. 

3340  Peachtree  Road  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(800)  338-4130 
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TRENDLINES 


CONFERENCES 


Partly  Cloudy,  With  a 
Chance  of  Improvement 


t  a  CIO  Magazine-spon¬ 
sored  conference  on  in¬ 
formation  strategies, 
leld  late  in  October  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. ,  the  skies  out¬ 
side  were  sunny  but  the  out¬ 
looks  in  the  conference  center 
tended  to  be  somewhat  clouded. 
Shadows  of  economic  hard- 
times-to-come  suffused  many 
of  the  presentations — which  of¬ 
ten  focused  on  using  informa¬ 
tion  technology  to  help  produce 
cost-efficiencies  and  generally 
make  more  out  of  less. 

In  a  rousing  example  of  the 
ROI  potential  of  IT,  National 
Car  Rental  CEO  Vincent  Wa- 
sik  outlined  how  several  appli¬ 
cations  geared  to  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  fast,  paperless  access 
to  rental  cars  helped  turn 
what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  money-losing  quarter 
into  National’s  most  profitable 
ever.  So  great  is  Wasik’s  be¬ 
lief  in  the  pivotal  role  of  IT,  he 
said,  that  “any  CEO  who 
doesn’t  have  the  CIO  as  a  di¬ 
rect-report  is  absolutely 
crazy. ” 

Merrill  Lynch  CIO 
DuWayne  Peterson  speculated 
in  a  keynote  speech  that 
“there  is  a  30-40  percent 
cost-cutting  opportunity  in 
most  [IS]  organizations.”  He 
said  that  outsourcing  deserves 
serious  consideration  as  at 
least  a  partial  mechanism  for 
taking  advantage  of  that  op¬ 
portunity:  “Some  people  call  it 
outsourcing,  [but]  I  call  it  a 
strategic  alliance,  ”  said  Peter¬ 
son  of  Merrill  Lynch’s  big- 
ticket  outsourcing  relationship 
with  MCI. 

Peterson  also  cited  consoli¬ 
dation  of  data  centers  and  far- 
flung,  often  duplicative  data¬ 
bases  as  another  promising 
cost-cutting  stratagem.  For 
example,  he  said,  Merrill 
Lynch  has  folded  seven  data 
centers  into  two  and  has  plans 


to  unify  374  databases  into 
eight  databases. 

If  Peterson  was  predictably 
high  on  outsourcing,  others 
remain  aloof.  Whirlpool  CIO 
Richard  Koeller,  chairing  a 
panel  on  the  ROI  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  and  systems  integration, 
observed  that  “there  is  as  yet 
no  time-based  history”  from 
which  to  reliably  predict  the 
outcome  of  an  outsourcing  de¬ 
cision.  This  may  be  why  peo¬ 
ple  are  watching  so  closely  the 
fates  of  Kodak’s  and  Merrill 
Lynch’s  respective  excursions 
into  outsourcing.  ROI  panelist 
and  Kodak  CIO  Katherine 
Hudson,  noting  that  Kodak’s 
business  aims  are  to  deal  in 
“yellow  boxes,  not  blue  ones,  ” 
said  her  capital  budget  has 
fallen  from  $50-$60  million  a 
year  to  only  $3  million  for 
1991.  But  fellow  panelist 
Chuck  McCaig,  senior  vice 
president  of  Corporate  Ser¬ 
vices  at  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  likened  out¬ 
sourcing  to  marriage,  saying 
that  “When  you  go  in,  it  looks 
very  attractive.  The  problem 
isn’t  when  it  works,  but  when 
it  doesn’t  work.  Fixing  it  is  a 
problem.  ” 

But  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
bative  panelist  statement  on 
outsourcing  came  from  Martin 
Marietta  Vice  President  for 
Computer-Aided  Productivity 
Ray  Wiltshire:  “If  you  think 


I 

you  can  get  rid  of  your  prob¬ 
lems  by  throwing  them  over 
the  wall  to  some  vendor, 
someone’s  gonna  eat  your 
lunch.  ” 

The  menacing  context  in 
which  all  of  this  attention  to 
ROI  was  focused  was  summed 
up  in  a  presentation  by  Busi- 
nessland  Director  of  Business 
Development  Glenn  Miller. 
Miller  said  the  problem  of 
keeping  up  with  technological 
development  will  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  a  lack  of  capital 
availability  in  an  increasingly 
shaky  economy.  Corporations 
with  good  survival  instincts 
will  globalize  and  focus  on  big- 
E  excellence. 


v 


VINCENT  WASIK  (top)  addressing 
the  CIO  conference  at  the  Hyatt 
Grand  Champions  Resort  in  Palm 
Springs. 


Some  examples  of  the  E- 
word  were  presented  by  a 
panel  on  “breakaway  applica¬ 
tions”  in  which  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  Vice  President 
of  Information  Resources 
Monte  Jones  explained  how 
KFC’s  computer-integrated 
restaurants  have  helped  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  quality  while 
lowering  costs,  moving  the 
company  closer  to  its  goal  of 
an  18  percent  ROI. 

Despite  the  sessions’  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  cloudy  economy, 
CIO’ s  conference  organizers 
remain  committed  to  pleasant 
climates — the  next  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  March  10-13 
at  Amelia  Island,  Fla.  ■■ 


Retail  Innovation 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.’s  merchandise  group  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  newly  established  Retail  Innovation  Technology  Award  (RITA). 
Sears  was  cited  for  its  merchandise  assortment  planning  system — or 
MAPS,  for  short.  MAPS  is  a  tool  that  helps  department  managers  cus¬ 
tomize  the  overall  product  mix  for  each  store’s  unique  marketing  needs; 
it  then  aids  them  in  designing  displays  that  give  the  greatest  prominence 
to  the  most  profitable  items  in  the  chosen  assortment. 

Second  place  went  to  K  mart  Corp.,  whose  databases  allow  it  to  devel¬ 
op  promotional  efforts  customized  for  individual  stores.  Third  place  went 
to  Fortunoff,  a  Mid-Atlantic  seller  of  jewelry,  luggage  and  gift  items  with 
an  IT-intensive  customer-service  operation.  RITA  is  the  brainchild  of 
Chain  Store  Age  Executive  magazine  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  HI 
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INSIGHTS 


Toward  Asset-Based  IT 


Analysis  of  the  survey,  which  cov¬ 
ered  over  100  upper-medium-size  to 
large  companies  in  both  the  service 
and  industrial  sectors,  yielded  the 
following  significant  findings: 

■  IT  is  viewed  multi-dimensionally, 
primarily  as  a  resource  supporting 
operational  and  administrative  re¬ 
quirements,  but  also  as  having  stra¬ 
tegic  importance. 

■  Budget-setting  and  project-evalu¬ 
ation  practices  suggest  that  companies, 
for  the  most  part,  treat  IT  as  an  ex¬ 
pense  rather  than  as  an  investment. 

■  Cost  reduction  and  improved 
operational  efficiencies  are  the  crite¬ 
ria  most  often  used  to  justify  pro¬ 
posed  IT  projects  and  cited  in  the 
justifications  of  those  approved. 

■  IT  project-justification  ap¬ 
proaches  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  strategic  nature  of  IT. 

■  IS  managers  believe  that  senior 
executives  emphasize  cost  control  in 
measuring  their  performance,  while 
users  stress  quality  of  service  pro¬ 
vided. 

■  Most  companies  pay  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  intangible  costs  and 
benefits  when  evaluating  IT  projects, 
but  a  significant  number  fail  to  quanti¬ 
fy  them  in  any  significant  way. 

■  Line  management  and  manage¬ 
ment  steering  committees  play  a  pre¬ 
dominant  and  increasing  role  in  evalu¬ 
ating  and  approving  IT  projects. 

In  analyzing  the  data,  a  distinct 
pattern  emerged.  Many  companies 
acknowledge  the  strategic  dimension 
of  IT,  yet  their  budget  determination 
and  justification  practices  are  strongly 
oriented  to  its  expense,  administra¬ 
tive  and  operational  aspects.  There  is 
not  much  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  IT  is  actually  treated  as  an  asset 
worthy  of  investment. 

Survey  respondents,  all  senior  IS 
executives,  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  choices  to  describe  the  I 


A  recent  survey  shows 
that  while  companies 
may  say  they  value  IT 
as  a  strategic  asset, 
their  budgeting  and 
investment- 
justification  practices 
still  treat  it  as  an 
expense 

BY  ANTHONY  P.  DIROMUALDO 


If  you  believe  that  your  company 
could  be  doing  more  to  use  in¬ 
formation  technology  on  a  stra¬ 
tegic  level  but  are  frustrated  by 
its  accounting  and  financial  con¬ 
trol  practices,  take  heart — you  are 
not  alone. 

Many  organizations  do  not  yet  fully 
take  into  account  IT’s  strategic  di¬ 
mensions  in  their  resource-allocation 
and  investment-justification  practices. 
In  most  cases,  IT  continues  to  be 
treated  as  an  expense  and  resource 
to  support  the  operations  of  the  firm. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  findings  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  The  Diebold 
Research  Program  concerning  how 
companies  justify  investments  in  in¬ 
formation  technology.  The  study  fo¬ 
cused  on  whether  companies  view  in¬ 
formation  technology  as  strategic 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  this  is  re¬ 
flected  in  their  investment-justifica¬ 
tion  processes. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BOB  HAMBLY 


view  or  views  of  IT’s  role  in  their 
companies: 

Administrative:  IT  is  viewed  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  along 
with  such  overhead  as  office  space, 
heat  and  electricity. 

Operational:  IT  supports  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  the  firm. 

Strategic:  IT  is  a  factor  directly  in¬ 
fluencing  the  company’s  competitive 
position  in  the  marketplace. 

Understanding  how  IT  is  viewed 
throughout  the  enterprise  can  pro¬ 
vide  insights  into  why  certain  justifi¬ 
cation  techniques  are  used,  who 
makes  decisions  and  what  criteria  are 
applied. 

Although  there  is  a  measurable  ap¬ 
preciation  in  many  of  the  surveyed 
organizations  that  IT  can  be  a  strate¬ 
gic  factor,  respondents  believe  that  it 
is  still  predominantly  seen  as  sup¬ 
porting  operational  and  administrative 
needs.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  there  is  a  heavy  emphasis  on  fi¬ 
nancial  evaluation  techniques  as  well 
as  cost-  and  efficiency-oriented  justi¬ 
fication  criteria.  Further,  IS  execu¬ 
tives  indicated  that  they  believe  their 
performance  is  measured  by  cost- 
control  by  senior  management  and  by 
quality  of  service  by  users.  In  neither 
case  is  contribution  to  strategic  ob¬ 
jectives  used  as  a  tangible  measure  of 
performance. 

Most  of  the  surveyed  companies 
set  IT  spending  levels  through  an  an¬ 
nual  budgeting  process.  This  process 
is  not  necessarily  inappropriate,  but 
it  does  leave  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  time  horizons  applied  to 
budgets  are  adequate  to  address  the 
long-term  funding  needs  of  strategic 
initiatives  involving  IT.  Additionally,  a 
variety  of  financially  based  techniques 
are  being  used  to  evaluate  IT  proj¬ 
ects,  despite  the  fact  that  such  tech¬ 
niques  are  short-term  in  nature,  sin¬ 
gle-project  in  scope  and  cannot  take 
into  account  the  many  intangible  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  complex  strategic  de¬ 
cisions. 

This  leads  to  an  often-voiced  criti¬ 
cism  of  IT  assessments:  that  intangi¬ 
ble  costs  and  benefits  are  many  times 
not  included  in  evaluation  processes 
and,  when  included,  are  seldom 
quantified.  This  proved  to  be  true  of 
a  vast  majority  of  survey  respon¬ 
dents,  who  said  that  while  they  do 


try  to  factor  in  intangible  costs  and 
benefits  when  evaluating  projects,  a 
relatively  smaller  number  quantify 
them.  They  also  do  not  attempt  to 
weigh  hard  and  soft  measures  of  re¬ 
turn  on  a  common  basis. 

Financially  based  techniques  like 
discounted  cash  flow  provide  quantifi¬ 
able  evidence  of  return  on  investment 
but  fail  to  provide  measures  of  intan¬ 
gible  benefits.  When  tangible  mea¬ 
sures  of  return  are  deemed  unac¬ 
ceptable  or  inadequate,  subjective 
justifications — such  as  senior-man¬ 
ager  intuition  or  the  credibility  and 
influence  of  the  project’s  sponsors — 
often  become  deciding  factors.  How- 

Sorne  agreed-upon 
methods  for 
quantifying  intangible 
values  should  be 
established  if 
investments  are  to  be 
rigorously  and 
realistically  assessed . 


ever,  the  more  intuitive  or  subjective 
the  assessment  criteria,  the  harder  it 
may  be  to  know  whether  the  desired 
results  are  being  achieved  and,  if  so, 
to  what  degree  IT  has  a  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  them  about.  Quantifying  intangi¬ 
bles,  even  using  semi-hard  measures 
like  weighted  scores,  can  provide  a 
common  basis  on  which  to  compare 
tangible  and  intangible  costs  and 
benefits.  While  determining  appropri¬ 
ate  justification  criteria  for  invest¬ 
ment  decision-making  is  no  simple 
task,  it  is  a  task  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  justification  criteria  cited  by 
many  of  the  responding  companies 
support  the  notion  that  cost-oriented 
motivations  are  the  driving  forces  be¬ 
hind  automation.  They  overshadow 
more  strategic  criteria  such  as  in¬ 
creased  market  share,  improved 
product  quality  and  response  to  the 
actions  of  competitors. 

This  finding,  however,  may  not  en¬ 


tirely  reflect  a  lack  of  emphasis  on 
employing  IT  for  strategic  reasons, 
but  rather  may  indicate  that  hard  jus¬ 
tifications,  or  numbers,  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  to  make  an  effective  business 
case  in  order  to  get  projects  ap¬ 
proved.  Criteria  such  as  cost  dis¬ 
placement  and  labor  savings  are 
much  easier  to  quantify  than  intangi¬ 
ble  benefits  like  greater  flexibility  and 
improved  quality. 

Knowing  who  has  responsibility 
for  evaluating,  selecting,  priori¬ 
tizing  and  allocating  resources 
to  projects  provides  insights  into  who 
is  directing  and  controlling  the  use  of 
IT  and  why  particular  evaluation  cri¬ 
teria  are  used.  Survey  respondents 
show  there  is  a  heavy  involvement  of 
steering  committees  in  overseeing 
and  directing  IT  expenditures.  There 
is  also  evidence  of  increasing  decen¬ 
tralization  of  IT  decision-making  to 
business  and  functional  management, 
with  decentralized  IS  management 
playing  a  role  as  well. 

Steering  committees  are  the  most 
pervasive  approach  used  to  evaluate 
IT  projects.  Ideally,  this  approach  af¬ 
fords  all  major  constituencies  input 
into  the  decision-making  process, 
provides  a  forum  for  organizationwide 
issues,  and  allows  consensus  among 
stakeholders.  However,  steering 
committees  can  exert  a  counterpro¬ 
ductive  influence  if  they  are  over-po¬ 
liticized  and  used  as  a  means  to  avoid 
taking  risks,  or  if  they  are  made  up 
exclusively  of  upper-middle  manage¬ 
ment,  whose  concerns  tend  to  be 
overly  parochial. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  IT  being 
strategic,  this  survey  demonstrates 
that  it  is  treated  predominantly  as  a 
cost,  supporting  the  lament  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  IS  executives  that 
senior  management  does  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  potential  strategic  bene¬ 
fits  of  IT.  Clearly,  companies  must 
give  serious  thought  to  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  make  necessary  stra¬ 
tegic  investments  in  IT  without  first 
fundamentally  rethinking  their  bud¬ 
geting,  control  and  investment  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes.  Eo] 


Anthony  P.  DiRomualdo  is  associate 
director  of  The  Diebold  Research  Pro¬ 
gram  in  New  York. 
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OUTLOOK 


A  recent  survey  of  IS  priorities  reveals  that  re-engineering  the 
company’s  business  procedures  is  the  preeminent  concern  of  CIOs 

BY  JAMES  CHAMPY 


ore  than  most  profes¬ 
sions,  IS  management  is 
a  field  of  changing  agen¬ 
das.  “Strategic  sys¬ 
tems”  were  the  rage  of 
the  early  1980s,  while  the  “informa¬ 
tion-based  organization”  was  the 
watchword  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
decade.  Now  comes  “business  re-en¬ 
gineering.  ”  Judging  by  the  results  of 
the  latest  Index  Group  survey  on  the 
state  of  the  IS  profession,  this  con¬ 
cept  will  have  a  broad  impact  on  all 
organizations. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey,  business  re¬ 
engineering — reshaping  business 
processes  in  ways  that  capitalize  on 
the  transformational  capabilities  of  in¬ 
formation  technology — was  the  pre¬ 
eminent  issue  on  the  future  agendas 
of  394  high-ranking  IS  executives  at 
large  North  American  corporations. 


Other  highly  rated  issues  also  reflect 
the  recent  re-engineering  bent  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  executives. 

Instituting  systems  that  enable  in¬ 
formation  to  hurdle  the  barriers  sep¬ 
arating  business  functions  was  the 
number-three  issue  (aligning  IS  and 
corporate  goals  was  number  two). 
Getting  a  new  product  rapidly  out  to 
market  requires  coordinating  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  various  peo¬ 
ple  across  time  and  distance.  Such 
“cross-functional”  information  sys¬ 
tems  are  often  a  major  technical  un¬ 
derpinning  of  a  re-engineering  effort. 

Boosting  systems  development 
productivity  and  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  systems  that  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  builds  gained  major  ground  in 
this  year’s  survey.  This  new  concen¬ 
tration  on  systems  development  is  no 
accident,  as  attempts  to  overhaul  ar¬ 
chaic  corporate  procedures  almost 


immediately  flag  defects  in  a  com¬ 
pany’s  re-engineering  machine. 

As  anxious  as  CIOs  are  to  re-engi¬ 
neer  the  business,  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done  first.  Only  37  per¬ 
cent  of  the  IS  executives  said  that 
their  companies’  executive  manage¬ 
ments  were  enlightened  about  re-en¬ 
gineering.  Less  than  half  said  that  the 
majority  of  their  new  systems  in  fact 
re-engineer  business  processes. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  aligning  IS 
and  corporate  goals  is  still  a  high  pri¬ 
ority,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
less  than  one-third  of  the  IS  execu¬ 
tives  are  involved  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  activities,  suggests  that  too 
many  business  executives  still  do  not 
place  IT  on  the  strategic  agenda. 
This  attitude  may  be  deserved  since 
senior  managers  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  low  value  from  systems  that 
automate  current  processes. 

Unfortunately,  getting  money  for 
new  systems,  whether  they  re-engi¬ 
neer  the  business  or  not,  will  be  no 
easy  task.  Budget  growth  is  off  for  ’91, 
and  61  percent  of  the  respondents  are 
being  pressured  to  quantify  the  value 
of  IT  spending.  The  budget  squeeze 
will  require  radical  approaches  to  real¬ 
locating  scarce  application-develop¬ 
ment  resources.  In  fact,  it  should  only 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  CIOs  to  re¬ 
engineer  the  key  business  processes  of 
their  organizations. 

If  a  proposed  information  system 
does  not  re-engineer  a  key  business 
process,  it  should  not  be  funded.  The 
easiest  way  to  shatter  the  validity  of 
business  re-engineering  and  make  it 
just  one  more  management  fad  is  to 
champion  technology  initiatives  auto¬ 
mating  “business  as  usual”  under  the 
guise  of  radical  process  change.  E!°] 


James  Champy  is  chairman  and  CEO 
of  the  Index  Group,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Top  Ten  1991  Management  Issues 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1.  Reshaping  businesses  processes  through  IT 

1 

11 

NR 

2.  Aligning  IS  and  corporate  goals 

4 

2 

1 

3.  Instituting  cross-functional  systems 

3 

7 

NR 

4.  Boosting  software-development  productivity 

6 

13 

12 

5.  Utilizing  data 

7 

6 

7 

6.  Developing  an  IS  strategic  plan 

5 

4 

2 

7.  Improving  software-development  quality 

14 

NR 

NR 

8.  Creating  an  information  architecture 

9 

5 

5 

9.  Integrating  information  systems 

16 

12 

6 

10.  Improving  leadership  skills  in  IS 

NR 

NR 

NR 

SOURCE:  INDEX  GROUP  INC 

NR  =  Not  Ranked 
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When  you 

call 

Tynuon 

YOU  GET 
A  PERSON. 


Of  course, 

YOU  CAN 
ALSO  GET 
A  COMPUTER. 


At  Tandon,  we  believe  in  selling  ourselves,  not  just  our  computers. 

That’s  why  our  direct  sales  force  is  made  up  of  friendly  people  who  are  good 
at  listening  and  great  at  helping.  A  highly  knowledgeable  group  who 
truly  enjoy  answering  questions  about  our  computers. 

Whether  it’s  about  our  486  EISA  Desktop,  a  machine  PC  Computing  described 
as  “slick,  amazingly  fast,  innovative  and  reasonably  priced  by  486  standards,” 
or  our  equally  impressive  line  of  386’s  and  other  486’s. 

They’ll  also  tell  you  everything  you  want  to  know  about  our  high  performance 
Slimline  Desktops,  Laptops  and  Network  Stations,  as  well  as  our  Towers. 

All  of  which  are  made  with  the  outstanding  quality  you’d  expect  from  a  $400 
million  U.S.  company  with  fifteen  years  of  manufacturing  and  design  experience, 
sixteen  patents,  and  extensive  research,  development  and  engineering  facilities. 

But  of  course,  we’re  concerned  with  more  than  just  making  a  sale. 

That’s  why  if  for  any  reason  you’re  not  completely  satisfied  with  your  Tandon 
Computer,  you  can  return  it  for  a  full  refund  within  30  days.  And  that’s  why 
every  Tandon  Computer  comes  with  a  one  year  limited  warranty.  On  site 
service.  And  24  hour  technical  support  for  life.  We  even  offer 
a  special  leasing  program  for  your  convenience. 

So,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  one  of  our  helpful  sales  representatives  today. 
Next  to  our  machines,  they’re  as  user  friendly  as  you  can  get. 


TO  ORDER  DIRECT,  CALL  NOW: 

800-800-8850 

FAX  805-529-8408 


$2,499 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel11 
80386sx  running  at  either  6  or  16  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  an  optional 
math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  standard,  expand¬ 
able  to  5  MB. 

Storage:  1.44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  40MB  IDE 
hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  82  key  layout  emulates  101-key 
keyboard  with  embedded  keypad  and  12 
function  keys;  system  supports  external 
keyboard  and  external  10-key  keypad;  LED 
indicators  for  low  battery,  fixed  and  dis¬ 
kette  drive  operation,  and  keyboard  status 
(Num  Lock,  Caps  Lock  and  Scroll  Lock). 
Video:  Built-in  VGA  monitor  adapter.  Dual 
panel  EL  backlit  monochrome  VGA  liquid 
crystal  display.  I/O  port  to  support  external 
VGA  monitor. 

Call  for  information  on  our  LT/286  Laptop. 


Tandon  386/33  Desktop 


$3,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 

80386  running  at  either  8  or  33  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  Intel  80387  or 
Weitek™  3167  math  coprocessor. 
Memory:  4MB  of  standard  memory,  ex¬ 
pandable  to  16MB  of  32-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2  MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 
3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  110MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adaptor  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  386/25 
Desktop. 


Tandon  386sx/N  Network  Station 


$1,199 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 
80386sx  running  at  8  or  16  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  8038  7sx  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  1  MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  8MB,  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout 
Video:  Built-in  VGA  adapter.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Options:  1.44MB.  3.5  inch,  high  density  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  40MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Additional  options  available,  please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our  286/N  Low 
Profile,  Network  Station,  starting  at  $949. 


Tandon  486/25  Desktop 


$6,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 
80486  running  at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Main  board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with  the  80486’s 
built-in  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  expandable  to 
64MB  of  64-bit  memory. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 
3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  dis¬ 
kette  drive.  200MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  486/33 
Desktop. 


$1,699 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mam  Board:  Intel 
80386sx  running  at  either  8  or  16  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  80387sx  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB.  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  diskette 
drive.  40MB  IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  SL  386sx/20 
Slimline. 


$3,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Mam  Board:  Intel 
80486  running  at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Memory:  2MB  memory  standard;  expand¬ 
able  onboard  to  5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double  sided  diskette 
drive.  110MB  IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 


•  30-Dtty  Guarantee 

•  Tnll-Ku-e  Tec  hnical 
Si  i  pporl 

•  l-\(>ar  LJmilecl 
Warranty 

•  Oil-Site  Service 

•  Leasing  Program 
Available 


Tandon  Tower  386/33 


$4,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 
80386  running  at  either  8  or  33  MHz. 
Main  board  has  socket  for  Intel  80387  or 
Weitek  3167  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  standard  memory, 
expandable  to  16MB  of  32-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  AND 
1.44MB.  3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200MB  IDE  hard 
drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 


Tandon  Towers  486/25 


$7,399 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main  Board:  Intel 

80486  running  at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Main  board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with  the  80486's 
built-in  math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  standard; 
expandable  to  64MB  of  64-bit  memory. 
Storage:  1.2MB.  5.25  inch,  high  density, 
double  sided  diskette  drive.  AND 
1.44MB,  3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200  MB  IDE  hard 
drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced  layout. 
Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter  with  256KB 
RAM,  expandable  to  512KB.  14  inch 
VGA  monochrome  display. 

Call  for  information  on  our  Tandon 
Tower  486/33. 


Tandon  reserves  the  right  to  amend  specifications  without  notice.  Tandon  486,  Tandon  386,  SL386sx,  SL  486,  LT/286,  LT/386sx,  386sx/N,  286/N,  Tandon 
Tower  386,  Tandon  Tower  486,  PowerPoster,  MuttiCACHE  and  MIAT  are  trademarks  of  Tandon  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation. 
All  other  products  or  services  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1990  Tandon  Corporation,  Moorpark,  CA 


IOs  and  other  managers  often  complain  that  technol¬ 
ogy  moves  far  too  fast  to  let  them  follow  all  the  devel¬ 
opments  and  ramifications  of  even  one  small  piece  of  it. 
They  should  just  be  glad  they  don’t  have  to  stay  on  top 
of  all  of  it,  as  do  the  brave  souls  at  the  Office  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment. 

Created  in  1972,  the  OTA  is  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  supplying  Congress  with  the  information 
and  perspective  it  needs  to  make  legislative  decisions 
about  complex  technologies.  It’s  not  just  a  glorified  re¬ 
search  tool.  The 


OTA  goes  well  be¬ 
yond  the  already 
impressive  task  of 
sorting  through  the 
vast  waves  of  technology-re¬ 
lated  information  washing 
over  our  society;  it  fashions 
deeply  analytical  reports  that 
lay  out  various  policy  options 
and  their  likely  conse¬ 
quences.  In  most  cases,  one 
of  these  policy  options  will 
evenally  end  up  being  imple¬ 
mented  in  some  form  as  the 
law  of  our  land.  “C^- 
has  come  ^  1 
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The  Office  of 
Technology 
Assessment 
does  for  the 
U.S.  Congress 
what  some  say 
a  good  CIO  does 
for  executive 
management: 
resents  complex 
'hnology  options 
plain  language 
and  within 
want  contexts 
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PHOTOS  BY  MANUELLO  PAGANELLI 


The  hands  on  the  clock  were 
yesterday.  A  museum  of 
And  as  the  Hula-Hoop 

Rec.  T.M.  of  Keansco  A 

impending  doom  closed 
burst  into  the  small 
large  metal  switching 
And  I  said  in  a  voice 
turn  into  a  Nehru 
then,  above  the  hiss  of 
“Relax.  You  bought  an 
you  expand,  up  to  90% 
Investment  protection . . 
be  yours.  ”  And  as  I  drove 
I  felt  good  because  life,  after 

AT&T  DEFINITY  Communications  System.  We’re  sure  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AT&T  CATALOG  call  1  800  247-1212, 
Ext.  119.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  387-6100. 


waving  good-bye.  ...I  cleaned  the  garage 
obsolescence.  Go-go  boots  and  lava  lamps, 
settled  around  my  ankles,  this  feeling  of 
in  on  me  like  night.  So  I  rushed  to  work, 
room  most  people  avoid  and  stared  at  this 
device  sitting  there  Buddha-like  in  the  dark, 
soft  as  a  prayer,  “Don’t  get  old  on  me.  Don’t 
iacket.  Grow.  Expand.  30,000  lines.  ’’And 
the  air  conditioner,  I  heard  this  voice  say, 
AT&T  DEFINITE®  System.  I’m  modular.  As 
of  my  hardware  can  stay  the  same. 

ISDN. . .  virtually  limitless  growth.  It  can  all 
the  Rambler  home,  the  8-track  boomed  and 

all,  is  just  choices.  _ 

iHlATSiT 

The  right  choice. 


The  OTA’s  efforts  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  indeed.  In  the  past 
two  years  alone,  for  example,  it  has 
produced  reports  (which  often  ex¬ 
ceed  200  pages)  on  high-temperature 
superconductivity,  adolescent  mental 
health,  rocket  boosters,  radioactive 
waste,  gene  mapping,  aviation  safety 
and  locusts.  Needless  to  say,  infor¬ 
mation  technology  gets  attention 


“  ynr 

Congress  has  come 
to  know  that  we're 
accurate.  They've  even 
gotten  used  to  the  fact 
that  we  often  have  bad 
news  for  them." 

-John  Gibbons 


from  the  OTA  as  well.  “Information 
technology  is  one  of  those  ubiquitous 
phenomena  that  relate  to  so  many 
areas  that  affect  our  lives,”  said  Gib¬ 
bons.  “The  rate  of  change  within  the 
field  is  so  extraordinary  and  unend¬ 
ing,  it’s  a  horse  we  have  to  ride.  ” 

As  a  result,  the  agency  has  dedi¬ 
cated  a  group  to  producing  IT-related 
reports.  That  group  is  headed  by  Jim 
Curlin,  who  picked  up  a  doctorate  in 
soil  science  and  a  law  degree  before 
making  his  way  into  government. 
Curlin  wasn’t  exactly  a  stranger  to  IT 
when  he  took  over  leadership  of  the 
group  two  years  ago:  In  addition  to 
being  a  regular  user  of  computers 
and  having  helped  plan  a  national 


computer  network,  Curlin  has  been  a 
dedicated  ham  radio  enthusiast  for 
nearly  30  years.  “When  you  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  newest  data  com¬ 
munications  technologies  to  come 
along,  it  turns  out  they  were  pio¬ 
neered  by  the  amateur-radio-opera- 
tor  community,”  he  said.  “Ham 
equipment  is  so  sophisticated  now 
that  it  can  destroy  the  reception  of 
every  TV  in  a  city  block.  ” 

Ham  radio  may  be  an  inspiration  to 
Curlin,  but  you’d  never  know  it  from 
the  scope  of  the  projects  that  come 
out  of  his  department.  Among  the  re¬ 
cent  IT-related  OTA  reports:  “Criti¬ 
cal  Connections:  Global  Securities 
Markets  and  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy,”  “Electronic  Bulls  and  Bears: 
Securities  Markets  and  Information 
Technology,  ”  and  “Defending  Se¬ 
crets,  Sharing  Data:  New  Locks  and 
Keys  for  Electronic  Information.” 

Although  no  one  would  mistake 
any  of  these  titles  for  the  latest  Tom 
Clancy  thriller,  they  are  snappier 
than  what  one  might  expect  from  a 
Congressional  agency.  That’s  in 
keeping  with  the  agency’s  policy  of 
writing  reports  that  are  accessible  to 
almost  anyone — especially  the  non- 
technically  oriented  Congresspeople 
who  usually  commission  the  reports — 
and  that  are  mercifully  stripped  of 
any  traces  of  techno-speak  or  bu¬ 
reaucratic  effluvia.  The  “Critical  Con¬ 
nections”  report,  for  example,  man¬ 
ages  to  quote  both  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  Machiavelli. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  question 
the  objectivity  and  practicality  of 
such  reports,  given  the  fact  that  they 
are  produced  in  the  circus  of  federal 
politics  rather  than  in  the  colder, 
clearer  air  of  the  free  market.  In 
fact,  it’s  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  OTA  was  little  more  than  a  politi¬ 
cal  football  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  its  existence,  until  Gibbons  took 
on  his  first  six-year  term  at  the  helm. 
“I’m  the  first  of  the  agency’s  three 
directors  to  finish  a  term  and  sign  up 
for  a  second,  ”  he  said. 

It’s  still  a  juggling  act,  he  pointed 
out.  But  Gibbons  has  overseen  the 
construction  of  a  labyrinthine  process 
of  delicate — and  not-so-dekcate — 
checks  and  balances  that  seems  to  do 


JIM  CURLIN:  Some  executives 
would  probably  benefit  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  closer  look  at  the  OTA’s 
handiwork. 


the  trick.  Reports  occasionally 
charge  into  the  thick  of  controversy, 
as  when  a  report  on  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration’s  “Star  Wars”  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  stated  that  SDI’s 
software  reliability  would  always  be 
an  open  question,  and  when  the  re¬ 
port  on  the  nation’s  communications 
infrastructure  warned  that  the  Re¬ 
gional  Bell  Operating  Companies  are, 
as  Curlin  put  it,  “simply  out  for  what¬ 
ever  is  best  for  them.  ”  Still,  the  OTA 
is  rarely  accused  of  a  lack  of  balance, 
a  remarkable  accomplishment  in 
Washington’s  tug-of-war  atmosphere. 
“We  often  end  up  getting  quoted  by 
both  sides  in  a  Congressional  de¬ 
bate,”  said  Gibbons. 
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The  process  of  producing  a  report 
generally  begins  with  a  request 
from  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee.  The  OTA  staff  then  polls  other 
committees  to  see  if  the  subject  has 
some  “cross-jurisdictional”  interest. 
After  performing  some  preliminary 
research,  the  staff  fashions  a  formal 
proposal  and  submits  it  to  the  Tech¬ 
nology  Assessment  Board,  which 
consists  of  six  members  each  from 
the  Senate  and  House,  split  evenly 
between  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  “We’ve  got  the  extremes  of 
both  parties,”  said  Gibbons,  noting 
that  the  board  includes  such  balancing 
forces  as  liberal  Massachusetts  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  and  conservative 
Utah  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  “That  bal¬ 
ance  ensures  that  we  won’t  be  cap¬ 
tured  ideologically,  and  that  we  have 
political  protection.  ” 

Once  the  board  approves  a  propos¬ 


al,  the  OTA  starts  bringing  in  outside 
experts  to  help  prepare  the  report. 
That’s  partly  because  the  OTA’s  full¬ 
time  staff  of  150  couldn’t  possibly  do 
all  the  work  itself;  the  OTA  is  the 
smallest  Congressional  agency,  with 
a  $16  million  annual  budget  that  is  3 
percent  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office’s.  But  the  dependence  on  out¬ 
side  expertise  also  reflects  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  determination  to  pull  together 
the  highest-quality — and  most  di¬ 
verse — thinking  that  goes  on  in  the 
area  under  study.  “We’re  not  looking 
for  neutrality,”  said  Gibbons.  A  re¬ 
cent  study  on  adolescent  health  in¬ 
cluded  the  participation  of  Girl  Scout 
leaders,  psychiatrists  and  an  entire 
panel  of  adolescents. 

Despite  its  modest  resources,  the 
OTA  manages  to  turn  out  a  respect¬ 
able  20-or-so  full-scale  reports  per 
year,  as  well  as  a  number  of  less  ex¬ 
tensive  “background  papers”  and 
“Congressional  memos.”  Of  the  ma¬ 
jor  reports,  about  four  come  from 
Curlin’s  group,  which  has  a  staff  of 
20  and  an  annual  budget  of  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion.  Perhaps  even  more  than  other 
OTA  groups,  Curlin’s  relies  heavily 
on  industry  executives  for  input. 

“We  sometimes  bring  competitors 
face-to-face  across  the  table  and  let 
them  fight  it  out,”  he  said.  “Every¬ 
one  has  a  different  idea  about  what 
constitutes  the  state  of  the  art.  If  ev¬ 
eryone  on  one  of  our  panels  agreed 
with  one  another,  we’d  be  worried.” 

Do  the  IT  reports  ever  have  much 
direct  impact  on  business?  Probably 
not,  said  Curlin.  For  one  thing, 
they’re  not  widely  circulated,  despite 
the  fact  that  they’re  available  to  the 
public  for  a  mere  $10  to  $20.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  usually 
prints  only  about  2,000  to  3,000 
copies,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  stay  within  government  circles. 

“A  lot  of  our  reports  hit  the 
ground  with  a  dull  thud,  ”  sighed  Cur¬ 
lin.  But  some  executives  would  prob¬ 
ably  benefit  from  taking  a  closer  look 
at  the  OTA’s  handiwork,  he  con¬ 
tends.  “A  thoughtful  executive  at  a 
Regional  Bell  Operating  Company 
would  probably  want  to  take  our  re¬ 
port  on  communications  into  account 
in  strategic  planning.” 


Business  is,  of  course,  affected  by 
the  Congressional  policy  decisions  in 
which  OTA  reports  often  play  a  sub¬ 
stantial  role.  Well,  at  least  Gibbons 
hopes  they  play  a  role.  “Sometimes  it 
seems  they  don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
us,”  he  said.  He  added  that  he  can 
hardly  blame  Congress.  “It’s  a  little 
unnerving  for  us  to  have  to  deal  with 
the  different  technological  issues,  but 


he  OTA  is  rarely 
accused  of  a  lack  of 
balance ,  a  remarkable 
accomplishment 
in  Washington  s 
tug-of-war 
atmosphere . 


© 


Congress  has  to  deal  with  all  of  this 
plus  every  other  issue  that  comes  be¬ 
fore  government.” 

Gibbons  sometimes  wonders  if  the 
OTA  is  going  about  the  whole  thing 
backwards.  “Jefferson  said  that  only 
an  informed  citizenry  can  be  trusted 
with  self-government,”  he  noted. 
“Maybe  the  OTA  should  inform  the 
public,  so  that  the  public  can  inform 
Congress.”  You  can  decide  for  your¬ 
self  by  calling  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  Bookstore  at  202  783-3238 
and  asking  for  a  catalog  of  OTA  publi¬ 
cations.  [era] 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Big  or  small,  young  or  old,  the  most  successful 
companies  in  the  world  have  something  in  common: 
Computer  Associates  software. 


Introduci 


The  Wms  Most  Si 


Banking. 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
A  rch  itecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  oj every  CA 
software  solution. 


Of  the  top  100  financial  institutions  in 
the  banking  industry,  more  than  80 
are  using  CA-INFOPOINT.®  It’s  the  most 
advanced  and  efficient  banking  software 
solution  ever  developed. 

Every  day,  CA-INFOPOINT ’s  series  of 
integrated  components  help  more  than  800 
financial  institutions  minimize  operating 
costs,  strengthen  assets,  increase  market 
share  and  streamline  their  organizations. 

Aerospace  &  Defense. 

again  successfully  outbid 
the  competition  all  have 
one  thing  in  common: 
CA-CAS/AD.® 

It’s  the  most  advanced 
and  feature-rich 
Aerospace  &  Defense 
MRP  II  manufacturing 
and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  software  available. 

CA-CAS/AD  gives  the 
leading  firms  all  the  tools 
they  need  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  their 
people,  capital  and 
processes  while 
complying  with  DOD 
regulations. 


Financial. 


companies  you’ll  always  be  sure  to 

find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of  financial  software. 
Across  every  major  hardware  platform,  Masterpiece 
offers  a  single,  comprehensive  approach  to  corporate 
financial  accounting  needs  including:  General  Ledger 
and  Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and  Payables 
Management,  Receivables  and  Credit  Management, 


ations  Software  Behind 


Fixed  Asset  Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor  Cost  Tracking. 

Manufacturing. 

automobile  manufacturer  received  industry  recognition 
for  being  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful 
manufacturers  in  the  world.  And  it  was  no  surprise  that 
they  did  it  with  our  CA-CAS®  manufacturing  software. 
CA-CAS  is  a  comprehensive  on-line,  close-loop, 

net-change  MRP  II  computerized 
manufacturing  management 
system.  It  gives  the  world’s 
leading  manufacturers  the  vital 
planning  and  control  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  achieve  Total 
|  Quality,  Just-In-Time,  and  Com¬ 
puter  Integrated  Manufacturing. 


'gg**** 


’niotri'hi  From  sales  forecast t0  shipping 

L/IoU  lUUllUI  L  to  invoice,  CA’s  physical 

distribution  software,  CA-DMS,®  offers  a  comprehensive 

and  integrated  warehouse  management  solution.  Across 

a  broad  spectrum  of  industries,  CA-DMS  is  helping  the 

leading  firms  speed  up  delivery,  streamline  costs  and 

maximize  resources.  In  a  business  world  where  time  is  a 

critical  resource,  CA-DMS  gives  our  clients  a  distinct, 

strategic  advantage. 

Human 
Resources. 

Some  of  the  smartest  compan 
ies  around  take  care  of  their 
most  important  resource  with 
software  from  Computer 
Associates.  From  the  initial 
interview  to  retirement, 

CA-HRS®  offers  a  full-cycle, 
integrated,  human  resources 
management  system 
including:  Payroll  and  Person 
nel  Management,  Applicant 
Tracking  and  Requisition 
Control  and  Position-based 
Budgetary  Control. 

For  more  information  on 

any  of  our  proven,  application  software  solutions  call 
1-800-645-3003.  Call  today  and  learn  the  difference 
between  software 
for  business-and 
software  for 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


success. 
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COVER  STORY 


THE  CORPORATE 
MAKE-OVER 


Companies  faced  with 
the  need  to  overhaul 
outdated  business 


IN  THE  I.S.  WORLD,  BUZZWORDS 
come  in  and  go  out  of  fashion 
as  frequently  as  wide  lapels  and 
narrow  ties.  But  “re-engineer¬ 
ing”  may  turn  out  to  be  a  clas¬ 
sic  like  the  blue  blazer.  Business  re¬ 
engineering  is  emerging  as  some  of 
the  most  important  work  undertaken 
by  CIOs  and  IS  professionals, 
and  leading  such  efforts  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  their  most  cru¬ 
cial  roles. 

The  term  “re-engineering” 
has  come  to  have  several  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  and  is  often  used 
to  describe  the  techniques  of 
using  old  software  code  in  new 
systems.  But  business  re-engi¬ 
neering  (also  known  as  “work 
re-engineering”  or  “business 
process  redesign”)  means 
something  entirely  different. 

As  consultants  and  practi¬ 
tioners  describe  it,  business  re¬ 
engineering  is  a  methodical 
process  that  uses  information 
technology  to  radically  overhaul 
and  dramatically  improve  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  and  thereby  at¬ 
tain  major  business  goals. 
“Re-engineering  is  difficult  and 


processes 

are  turning  to  business 
re-engineering, 
a  methodical  technique 
for  identifying  and 
enhancing  the  essential 
while  paring  away 
the  obsolete 

BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 


painful,”  said  Donald  Falkenstine,  an 
assistant  vice  president  involved  in 
re-engineering  efforts  at  Cigna 
Corp.,  a  Philadelphia-based  financial- 
services  company.  Its  radical  nature 
makes  re-engineering  risky  and  time- 
consuming  work,  and  it  requires 
careful  planning,  plenty  of  top-level 
executive  support  and  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  organizational 
behavior  to  be  successful. 

Nevertheless,  Cigna  and  oth¬ 
er  enterprises  are  undertaking 
re-engineering  efforts  at  var¬ 
ious  levels — within  individual 
departments  or  functions, 
across  several  functions,  even 
throughout  profit  centers  and 
entire  corporations.  Two  com¬ 
panies — typically  suppliers  and 
customers,  such  as  a  parts  sup¬ 
plier  and  an  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer — can  use  re-engineer¬ 
ing  techniques  to  function  as  if 
they  were  one  firm.  Ford,  Bris- 
tol-Myers-Squibb,  Hallmark 
Cards,  Tupperware,  Digital 
Equipment,  Dow  Chemical, 
Steelcase  and  Continental  Bank 
are  some  of  the  other  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  completed,  or 


SUSAN  KOZIK  and  DAVID  FALKENSTINE:  stepping  up  to  re-en¬ 
gineering  at  Cigna  Corp. 
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are  currently  in  the  midst  of,  re-engi¬ 
neering  efforts. 

In  the  1980s,  CEOs  and  CIOs 
learned  two  difficult  lessons.  The  first 
was  that  even  successful  companies 
must  abandon  old  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  embrace  new  ones  in  order 
to  improve  sufficiently  to  survive. 


The  second  was  that  IT  brings  the 
greatest  benefits  when  firms  use  it  to 
create  new  and  more  effective  busi¬ 
ness  procedures  rather  than  to  auto¬ 
mate  old  ones.  The  concept  of  re-en¬ 
gineering  combines  both  insights,  and 
then  provides  a  rigorous,  methodical 
way  to  achieve  sought-after  goals 


such  as  lowering  costs,  eliminating 
unnecessary  work  (and  jobs),  improv¬ 
ing  service  and  increasing  speed  to 
market. 

UNLIKE  THE  CONCEPT  OF 
“strategic  information  sys¬ 
tems,”  re-engineering  “starts  in 
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a  more  focused  way  in  identifying 
critical  business  processes,”  said  Mi¬ 
chael  Hammer,  the  president  of 
Hammer  and  Co.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  information-technology  con¬ 
sulting  firm  and  a  leading  popularizer 
of  business  re-engineering.  (Hammer 
published  an  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  July-August  1990  issue  of  the 
Harvard  Business  Review.)  “Rather 
than  just  casting  about,  hoping  that 
lightning  strikes,  it  has  some  struc¬ 
ture  and  methodology  to  it.” 

If  IT  is  an  inherent  part  of  any  re¬ 
engineering  effort,  IS  organizations 
and  CIOs  have  a  leading  role  to  play. 
But  what  exactly  should  that  role  be? 

The  answer  varies  from  company 
to  company.  But  as  important  a  role 
as  some  CIOs  do  have,  they  can  not 
inaugurate,  lead  or  carry  out  a  re-en¬ 
gineering  effort  on  their  own.  The 
stakes  and  risks  are  too  high,  and  the 
need  for  leadership,  insight  and  hard 
work  from  other  business  functions  is 
too  great.  After  all,  “this  is  not 
something  where  you  put  in  a  new 
network  and  a  jazzy  new  system  and 
suddenly  you  are  doing  wonderful 
things,”  said  John  Collins,  Hallmark 
vice  president  of  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Hallmark  Cards 
Inc.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“Re-engineering  cannot  be  IS’s 
crusade,”  said  Hammer.  “IS  does  not 
have  the  authority,  or  the  credibility, 
to  launch  such  a  crusade.  Re-engi¬ 
neering  has  to  be  driven  by  the  se¬ 
nior  management  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  ” 

It  also  needs  to  be  driven,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  line  managers  of 
the  business  functions  undergoing  the 
re-engineering  effort.  It  is  important 
to  get  managers  from  all  parts  of  the 
company  into  the  process  so  that 
“this  business  design  activity  [can  be] 
looked  at  from  all  angles,  ”  said  Albert 
J.  Travis,  a  senior  manager  at  Nolan 
Norton  &  Co.’s  Chicago  office.  “The 
best  people  to  decide  how  work  can 
be  done  better  are  the  people  who  do 
it.  We’ve  seen  that  in  manufacturing, 
in  quality-circle  concepts.” 

While  IS  may  facilitate  the  re-engi¬ 
neering  process  within  business 
units,  business  managers  should  de¬ 
cide  what  will  happen  to  their  busi¬ 


ness  processes,  said  Ruth  Bruch  Mo- 
derson,  managing  director  of 
information  technology  and  resource 
management  at  Continental  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  a  leader  of  the  bank’s 
re-engineering  efforts. 

But  there  are  two  roles  CIOs  and 
the  IS  department  seem  especially 
well-suited  to  play.  One  is  that  of 
catalyst  or  initiator  of  the  re-engi- 


Is  managers  uare 
accustomed  to  holistic 
process  thinking , 
which  re-engineering 
demands  but  which  is 
in  scarce  supply  in  the 
company.  And  they 
are  accustomed  to 
change ,  which  is 
intrinsic  to  business 
re-engineering ,  since 
they  endure  it  from 

vendors  and  inflict 

• .  ?? 

it  on  users. 

—Michael  Hammer 
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neering  effort.  Someone,  somehow, 
has  to  provide  the  spark  that  ignites 
this  process.  Often,  this  falls  to 
CIOs,  who  can  generate  interest  in  a 
number  of  ways,  according  to  Ham¬ 
mer.  They  may  circulate  an  article, 
he  said,  or  “bring  a  senior  executive 
to  a  seminar  on  the  topic.  They  may 
politic  for  it,  write  a  white  paper  on 
the  topic  or  determine  what  competi¬ 
tors  are  up  to  to  try  to  stimulate 
thinking  on  the  topic.  ” 

Re-engineering  efforts  at  Cigna, 
Hallmark  and  office-furniture  manu¬ 
facturer  Steelcase  Inc.  were  all 
sparked  by  IS. 

Ray  Caron,  president  of  Cigna’s 


systems  division,  can  be  described  as 
the  father  of  that  firm’s  re-engineer¬ 
ing  program.  According  to  Susan  Ko- 
zik,  assistant  vice  president  of  re-en¬ 
gineering,  Caron  and  other  top  Cigna 
executives  recognized  that  IS  and 
business  strategies  needed  to  be 
linked  more  closely.  But  Caron  (in 
part  by  bringing  Hammer  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Cigna’s  management  council) 
convinced  the  CEO  and  other  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  the  answer  lay  not  just 
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JOHN  L.  GIGERICH  and  RUTH  BRUCH  MO- 
DERSON  IS  leads  the  process  at  Continental. 


in  creating  new  systems,  but  in  new 
thinking  about  how  Cigna’s  staff  per¬ 
form  their  jobs,  Falkenstine  indicat¬ 
ed. 

Hallmark’s  top  executives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Collins,  generally  realized  that 
the  company’s  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  efforts,  while  useful,  could  not 
deliver  the  breakthroughs  needed  to 


ensure  long-term  success.  Collins  in¬ 
troduced  the  concept  of  business  re¬ 
engineering  to  other  executives;  the 
idea  made  sense,  and  Hallmark  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  the  process. 

At  Steelcase,  based  in  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.,  senior  IS  management 
successfully  lobbied  the  top  brass  to 
replace  an  advisory  CIM  steering 
committee  with  an  organized  re-engi¬ 
neering  effort,  according  to  Robert 
Scott,  director  of  IS. 

There’s  another  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  role  that  IS  can  play.  According 
to  Hammer,  IS  can  be  the  company’s 
“center  of  expertise  in  re-engineer¬ 
ing:  ...  the  repository  for  technique 
and  expertise  to  work  with  functional 
managers  as  they  go  about  the  re-en¬ 
gineering  process.”  In  practice,  this 
usually  means  that  IS  executives  are 
recognized  as  equal  members  of  the 
multi-functional  teams  that  carry  out 
the  re-engineering,  and  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  IT  part  of  projects.  In 
some  companies,  IS  executives  and 
their  lieutenants  are  put  in  charge  of 
running  the  re-engineering  effort  as  a 
whole. 

HILE  I.S.  EXECUTIVES  MAY 
not  have  the  authority  to 
launch  a  re-engineering  cam¬ 
paign  on  their  own,  there  are  several 
reasons  why  IS  management  is  well- 
suited  to  re-engineering  leadership 
once  the  campaign  is  approved  by  top 
management.  IS  managers  have  a 
corporatewide  perspective,  experi¬ 
ence  in  working  with  business  leaders 
in  many  parts  of  the  organization  and 
a  knack  for  systematic  thinking,  said 
Falkenstine.  According  to  Nolan  Nor¬ 
ton’s  Travis,  this  leaves  IT  planners 
in  most  companies  “in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  the  cross-functional 
discussions  that  need  to  take  place.” 

Hammer  observed  that  IS  manag¬ 
ers  “are  accustomed  to  holistic  pro¬ 
cess  thinking,  which  re-engineering 
demands  but  which  is  in  scarce  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  company.  And  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  change,  which  is  intrin¬ 
sic  to  business  re-engineering,  since 
they  endure  it  from  vendors  and  in¬ 
flict  it  on  users.  ” 

In  addition,  said  Hammer,  although 
re-engineering  must  be  driven  by  se- 


The  Nature 
of  the  Beast 

While  there  may  as 
yet  be  no  bona  fide 
re-engineering 
methodologies,  there 
are  ways  to  recognize 
a  re-engineering  effort 
when  you  see  one 


According  to  Michael  Hammer, 
the  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
consultant  who  claims  to  have 
coined  the  term  “business  re-engi¬ 
neering,”  there  are  four  hallmarks 
of  a  true  re-engineering  project: 

Ambition:  Looking  for  quantum 
leaps  rather  than  marginal  im¬ 
provement.  For  example,  planning 
to  reduce  the  time  to  market  by 
50  percent. 

Breadth  of  scope:  Looking  be¬ 
yond  the  existing  organizational 
boundaries  and  looking  for  the  real 
processes. 

Breaking  the  rules:  In  every  re¬ 
engineering  endeavor,  firmly  held 
rules  about  how  the  business  is 
supposed  to  operate  are  exposed 
as  no  longer  useful,  and  then  re¬ 
jected. 

Using  IT  to  invent  new  pro¬ 
cesses:  For  years,  said  Hammer, 
businesses  have  been  using  sys¬ 
tems  to  “create  automated  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  manual  processes 
we’ve  inherited  from  the  past.  Re¬ 
engineering  is  about  creating  auto¬ 
mated  processes  that  have  no 
manual  equivalents.”  For  example, 
when  Ford  Motor  Co.  re-engi- 
neered  its  accounts-payable  de¬ 
partment,  it  began  to  conduct 
business  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
done  without  an  online  database 
and  communications  network. 

— A.E.  Alter 
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The  Dark  Side  of  Change 


Radical  change  is  always  threatening, 
and  re-engineering  projects  almost  always 
involve  radical  change 

While  employees  may  seem  amenable  to  a  re-engineering  effort  at 
first,  according  to  Bruce  J.  Ryan,  vice  president  and  corporate  con¬ 
troller  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  in  Maynard,  Mass.,  and  a  re¬ 
engineering  veteran,  people  rarely  consider  the  implications  of  re-engi¬ 
neering  for  their  own  positions  until  implementation  begins. 

“Periodically  we  step  on  a  land  mine,”  said  Susan  Kozik,  assistant  vice 
president  of  re-engineering  at  Cigna  Corp. ,  a  Philadelphia  financial  services 
company.  “A  line  manager  may  say,  ‘Re-engineering  is  a  great  idea,  but 
my  area  is  under  control.  You  can  study  our  next-door  neighbor;  my  turf  is 
my  turf.’  ”  Line  managers  may,  in  fact,  believe  they  are  already  carrying 
out  an  idea,  Kozik  explained,  or  their  commitment  to  re-engineering  isn’t 
sustained  when  push  comes  to  shove. 

What  are  people  afraid  of?  Mainly  losing  their  jobs.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  since  re-engineering  efforts  often  result  in  job  elimination.  According 
to  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  consultant  Michael  Hammer,  people  also  fear 
that  the  expertise  which  has  been  their  stock  in  trade  may  no  longer  be 
valued,  or  that  they  will  not  be  successful  under  the  new  regime.  Further¬ 
more,  many  people  just  don’t  like  learning  to  do  things  differently. 

“The  re-engineering  team  needs  sensitivity  to  personal  needs,  feelings 
and  changing  management  roles,”  said  Hammer.  At  Cigna,  said  Kozik, 
“We  do  some  careful  thinking  on  how  to  get  that  person  on  our  side.  We 
need  to  make  them  feel  they  look  good.” 

Presenting  employees  with  a  prototype  of  how  the  re-engineered  organi¬ 
zation  will  work  can  help,  according  to  Ryan,  by  clearly  demonstrating  that 
the  benefits  of  the  new  way  of  doing  business  are  real. 

It’s  also  important  to  convey  to  employees  a  sense  of  the  project’s  ur¬ 
gency.  At  Cigna,  according  to  Assistant  Vice  President  Donald  Falkenstine, 
“technology  is  seen  as  a  major  enabler,  [and]  re-engineering  is  seen  as  a 
necessary  activity.”  Even  so,  Kozik  recalled  one  line  manager  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  message  bluntly,  telling  the  staff  of  an  ailing  business  unit,  “We 
can  look  at  it  in  one  of  two  ways:  We  can  all  be  without  a  job  tomorrow,  or 
half  of  us  can  be  without  a  job  tomorrow.”  — A.E.  Alter 


nior  business  management,  they  can 
no  more  act  like  re-engineering  czars 
than  can  CIOs.  “Ultimately,”  he  said, 
“business  managers  .  .  .  need  to 
draw  on  a  cadre  of  internal  re-engi¬ 
neering  experts  to  provide  them  with 
technique  and  objectivity.” 

In  Hammer’s  view,  re-engineering 
projects  require  both  insiders  and 
outsiders.  “The  insiders  contribute 
expertise,  intuition  and  credibility; 
the  outsiders  provide  technique,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  creativity.  The  leader¬ 
ship  comes  from  the  senior  insiders. 


I  think  IS  should  position  itself  to  play 
that  outsider  role,  that  role  of  re-en¬ 
gineering  consultant.  ” 

Collins  agreed:  “It  helps  to  have  an 
outside  view  to  say,  ‘this  is  possible,  ’ 
to  give  you  a  process,  and  to  give  you 
somebody  to  hate  while  you  get  this 
going.” 

However,  there  is  no  textbook  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  how  to  divide 
the  leadership  of  the  re-engineering 
team  between  IS  and  business  man¬ 
agement;  companies  are  too  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  art  of  re-engineering  is 


still  too  new.  Nor  has  the  book  been 
written  on  how  to  actually  carry  out 
re-engineering.  To  say  that  IS  should 
be  the  center  of  expertise  assumes 
there  is  a  body  of  Imowledge  about 
re-engineering  to  be  an  expert  in. 
Ironically,  while  re-engineering  calls 
for  a  methodical,  structured  approach 
to  planning  and  implementation, 
there  is  as  yet  no  sure-fire  re-engi¬ 
neering  methodology.  Although 
there  are  re-engineering  success  sto¬ 
ries,  “we  can’t  say  whether  anyone 


When  one  of  Cigna  s 
business  areas  is  re¬ 
engineered ,  a  few 
members  of  the  re¬ 
engineering  unit  lead 
the  effort.  They  are 
joined  by 

businesspeople  from 
that  line  of  business, 
the  IS  application 
development  staff  who 
normally  serve  it  and 
several  consultants. 


has  a  reliably  repeatable  successful 
process,”  Hammer  said. 

So,  at  this  time,  the  way  every  re¬ 
engineering  effort  is  led  and  accom¬ 
plished  is  very  different,  and  so  too  is 
the  role  of  IS  in  it. 

Consider  the  ways  companies  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  lead  the 
re-engineering  team.  At  Maynard, 
Mass. -based  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. ,  where  the  finance  department 
undertook  its  own  re-engineering 
drive,  then-assistant  corporate  con¬ 
troller  Bruce  J.  Ryan  (now  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  corporate  controller)  led  the 
team.  “We  did  this  with  a  task  force 
of  four  people:  myself,  two  senior  fi- 
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nance  people  and  a  senior  IS  man¬ 
ager  who  was  responsible  for  financial 
systems.” 

At  Hallmark,  after  the  need  for 
radical  change  was  impressed  upon 
the  entire  company  by  senior  man¬ 
agement,  each  department  assigned 
staff  members  known  for  being  inno¬ 
vators  and  change  agents  to  various 
“action  teams.”  Each  team  focused 
on  so-called  leverage  points — “im¬ 
portant  things  the  company  must  do 
to  get  to  where  it  wants  to  be” — that 
upper  managers  had  identified.  At 
Hallmark,  said  Collins,  the  IS  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  action  teams  are  con¬ 
sidered  equal  partners  with  the  other 
team  members. 

]\Ioderson  s  team 
examined  “the  overall 
strategies  of  the  bank , 
the  major  functions 
delivering  that 
strategy ,  how  those 
functions  interact  to 
provide  services  to 
customers  and  the 
critical  information 
that  must  be  shared  to 
deliver  products  and 
services  . ” 

—Ruth  Bruch  Moderson 


But  in  some  companies,  IS  is  for¬ 
mally  leading  the  process.  At  Cigna 
and  at  Continental  Bank,  the  re-engi¬ 
neering  planning  teams  clearly  fell 
within  the  purview  of  the  CIO.  At 
Continental,  CIO  John  L.  Gigerich 
put  Moderson,  an  IS  and  financial  ex¬ 
ecutive  recruited  from  outside  the 
bank,  in  charge  of  the  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  team  for  the  project.  Her  team 
included  IS  staff  members  and  repre¬ 


sentatives  from  many  of  the  bank’s 
business  areas,  including  global  trad¬ 
ing  and  distribution  and  corporate 
and  private  banking.  However,  Mo¬ 
derson  described  her  role  at  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  as  that  of  a  facilitator. 
Only  when  the  time  comes  to  plan 
and  implement  technology  does  IS 
take  on  a  more  direct  leadership 
role,  she  said. 

At  Cigna,  a  12-member  systems 
re-engineering  unit  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  and  chartered  to  serve  as  the 
company’s  re-engineering  experts. 
The  unit  was  placed  within  Caron’s 
computer  systems  division,  and  Ko- 
zik,  Caron’s  appointee  to  head  the 
unit,  was  given  the  formal  title  of  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  of  re-engineer¬ 
ing.  “Since  re-engineering  is  located 
in  the  IS  function,  it  is  seen  as  an  IS 
intervention  in  the  business  func¬ 
tion,”  said  Falkenstine. 

According  to  Falkenstine,  the 
unit’s  members  are  IS  professionals 
“with  a  track  record  of  systems  anal¬ 
ysis  and  innovative  thinking,  and  busi¬ 
ness  people  with  a  track  record  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  implementing  the 
potential  of  IS  in  the  business.”  The 
unit  also  includes  Falkenstine,  Cig¬ 
na’s  in-house  expert  on  the  “human 
dimensions  and  change-management” 
aspects  of  systems  development.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Kozik,  outside  consultants 
from  Symmetrix,  a  Burlington, 
Mass.,  consulting  firm,  bring  the  to¬ 
tal  staff  size  of  the  unit  up  to  around 
30  people. 

When  one  of  Cigna’s  12  business 
areas  is  targeted  for  re-engineering, 
a  few  members  of  the  unit  are  as¬ 
signed  to  lead  the  effort.  They  are 
joined  by  business  people  from  that 
line  of  business,  the  IS  application  de¬ 
velopment  staff  who  normally  serve  it 
and  several  Symmetrix  consultants. 
Kozik  thinks  of  this  as  a  “cross-disci¬ 
plinary  team”  of  people  who  special¬ 
ize  in  that  business  segment’s  mar¬ 
keting  strategy,  internal  operations 
and  information  systems. 

HE  SAME  DIVERSITY  THAT 
marks  the  question  of  leadership 
also  marks  the  matter  of  meth¬ 
odology.  There  are  two  things  the 
above  companies  have  in  common: 


Re-Engineering 
the  Global 
Organization 

Tupperware  International 
has  coordinated  its 
worldwide  activities  so 
that  it  now  operates  “as  a 
global  company  instead 
of  as  a  United  Nations” 

At  Tupperware  International,  the 
Orlando,  Fla.,  manufacturer  of 
household  storage  containers, 
re-engineering  has  taken  a  global 
twist. 

Prior  to  1989,  each  of  Tupper- 
ware’s  four  international  units  oper¬ 
ated  independently,  with  its  own 
manufacturing,  distribution,  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  operations,  according 
to  Richard  A.  Duchaine,  Tupper- 
ware’s  director  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  international  administra¬ 
tion.  But  in  1989,  Tupperware 
executives  decided  the  firm  needed 
to  work  “as  a  global  company  in¬ 
stead  of  as  a  United  Nations,”  Du¬ 
chaine  said.  With  a  goal  of  prevent- 


They  all  divide  their  efforts  into  var¬ 
ious  planning  and  implementation 
stages,  and  they  keep  the  planning 
phase  short — usually  about  six 
months — to  keep  planners  from 
studying  the  problem  to  death. 

According  to  Collins,  Hallmark  has 
completed  three  phases  of  its  re-en¬ 
gineering  effort  and  has  two  more  to 
go.  “The  Journey,”  as  the  process  is 
known,  began  with  a  preparatory 
phase,  where  senior  management  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  entire  company 
that  both  radical  and  incremental 
change  were  necessary,  even  though 
the  company  was  successful.  In  the 
next  stage,  Hallmark’s  top  40  manag¬ 
ers  developed  a  “clear,  easy-to-ar- 
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ing  shortages  in  high-growth  local 
markets  while  operating  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  Tupperware  sought  to  coor¬ 
dinate  its  global  manufacturing  and 
distribution  capabilities — but  with¬ 
out  losing  the  benefits  of  local  con¬ 
trol  over  local  markets. 

Duchaine  had  been  trying  to  edu¬ 
cate  executives  about  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  distributed  processing  and 
networking.  These  efforts  paid  off 
when  Tupperware’s  top  executives 
asked  him  to  apply  IT  to  help  global- 


DUCHAINE:  not  the  United  Nations 


ize  the  company.  The  planning  was 
carried  out  by  IS  representatives 
from  all  four  international  areas  who 
were  flown  together  monthly.  Busi¬ 
ness  managers  from  the  four  areas 
served  on  a  steering  committee. 


ticulate  vision  of  the  ideal  state  for 
the  company”  and  identified  the  le¬ 
verage  points  needed  to  get  there. 
Next  came  the  redesign  phase, 
where  the  action  teams  were  cre¬ 
ated.  “This  is  where  you  articulate 
your  objectives  and  deliverables, 
where  you  are  going  to  go  and  what 
implementation  has  to  look  like.  ”  The 
IT  strategy  “flows  out  of  all  these  le¬ 
verage  points”  as  an  enabler  of  the 
vision.  The  next  phase,  Collins  con¬ 
tinued,  is  to  come  up  with  the  future 
enterprise  model  and  a  migration 
strategy.  The  final  step  is  implemen¬ 
tation.  IS  will  play  a  leadership  role  in 
this  phase  when  technological  exper¬ 
tise  is  crucial,  such  as  in  the  installa- 


As  a  result,  Tupperware  is  now 
setting  up  a  global  manufacturing 
and  distribution  system  that  will  act 
as  a  de  facto  “global  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system.”  It  will  track  de¬ 
mand,  inventory,  available  manufac¬ 
turing  capability  and  local 
manufacturing  costs  around  the 
world.  The  system  will  also  be  able 
to  evaluate  the  cost,  both  in  money 
and  time,  of  shipping  the  molds  used 
to  make  Tupperware  products  to 
factories  around  the  world.  The 
backbone  of  this  system  is  a  global 
EDI  network,  running  on  a  GEISCO 
(General  Electric  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.)  public  data  network. 

Local  opposition  to  the  plan  ex¬ 
ists,  Duchaine  acknowledged.  Local 
managers  “could  see  themselves 
losing  some  of  their  independent 
power.”  But  opposition  is  being 
overcome  by  top  executive  support 
and  creation  of  an  international  IT 
committee,  which  seeks  a  balance 
between  local  autonomy  and  global 
standards. 

Two  factors  have  helped  to  mini¬ 
mize  political  problems:  “making 
sure  we  were  communicating  regu¬ 
larly  with  regular  folks”  through  the 
steering  committee,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  ability  to  lower  local  costs  and 
ensure  adequate  supply  of  popular 
products. 

— A.E.  Alter 


tion  of  a  network. 

At  Continental  Bank,  Moderson’s 
team  launched  an  effort  to  create  a 
new  information  technology  architec¬ 
ture  that  would  be  in  synch  with  the 
bank’s  new  business  strategy.  Her 
team  began  by  examining  “the  overall 
strategies  of  the  bank,  the  major 
functions  delivering  that  strategy, 
how  those  functions  interact  with  one 
another  to  provide  services  to  our 
customers  and  the  critical  informa¬ 
tion  which  needs  to  be  shared  to  de¬ 
liver  those  products  and  services,” 
said  Moderson.  Once  they  created  a 
model  of  the  enterprise  that  laid  out 
the  critical  linkages  required  across 
the  business  units,  the  team  devel¬ 


oped  a  new  technology  strategy.  Key 
pieces  included  establishing  a  tech¬ 
nology  platform,  formulating  a  design 
for  the  corporation’s  shared  data¬ 
bases  and  creating  an  application  de- 

«  J~ l 

±  or  once  in  your  life , 
you  are  not  selling 
systems;  youve  got 
everyone  using  IT  for 
advancing  the 
business.  It’s  an 
enormous  educational 
opportunity  to  get  top 
management  to 
understand  the  role 
technology  plays  in 
making  them 
successful .  ” 

—John  Collins 

velopment  plan  based  on  building 
modules  of  renewable  code.  That  ef¬ 
fort  took  six  months  of  work,  ending 
in  November  1989.  This  year,  since 
winning  approval  for  the  plan  from 
the  CEO,  Gigerich  has  introduced 
new  software  development  ap¬ 
proaches  to  his  IS  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  computer-aided  software  en¬ 
gineering  (CASE)  tools,  to  enable  his 
organization  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

At  Cigna,  re-engineering  is  carried 
out  not  as  a  single,  grand  corporate¬ 
wide  program,  but  as  a  series  of  ef¬ 
forts  within  individual  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  precursor  to  Cigna’s  re¬ 
engineering  effort  had  been  a 
business-by-business  analysis  of  how 
technology  and  information  were 
used  in  its  12  lines  of  business.  Since 
committing  to  re-engineering,  only 
Cigna’s  group  and  individual  life  re¬ 
insurance  business  has  been  re-engi¬ 
neered,  but  re-engineering  projects 
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are  underway  in  five  other  business 
areas.  According  to  Falkenstine,  the 
company’s  methodology  includes  a 
feasibility  study,  a  business  analysis 
to  identify  the  potential  benefits  of 
change,  and  actual  implementation. 
At  each  stage,  the  commitment  by 
company  management  to  implement 
the  change  is  reviewed.  The  systems 
re-engineering  unit  will  not  re-engi- 
neer  unless  invited  in  by  the  busi¬ 
ness’s  executives — and  will  only  ac¬ 
cept  the  job  if  it  is  feasible,  will  have 
adequate  support  within  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and,  said  Kozik,  “they  are 
really  interested  in  doing  some  soul- 
searching,  not  just  cutting  ex¬ 
penses.”  Even  if  the  systems  re-engi¬ 
neering  unit  accepts,  it  may  re¬ 
engineer  just  one  aspect  of  that 
business  line,  such  as  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  or  function,  rather  than  the 
entire  business. 

As  promising  as  re-engineering 
sounds,  it  still  should  not  be  regard¬ 


ed  as  some  kind  of  ultimate,  sure-fire 
solution  to  a  company’s  business 
problems.  There  has  been  little  ex¬ 
perience  yet  with  re-engineering 
techniques.  It  is  still  a  new  concept; 
relatively  few  companies  have  under¬ 
taken  it,  and  its  procedures  are  still 
far  from  refined  or  proven.  While 
companies  have  reported  that  re-en¬ 
gineering  has  saved  both  time  and 
money,  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
the  re-engineered  processes  will 
work  in  the  long  run. 

Moreover,  according  to  Shoshana 
Zuboff,  a  Harvard  Business  School 
professor  and  author  of  In  the  Age  of 
the  Smart  Machine,  the  notion  that 
business  processes  are  “engineered” 
can  be  a  misleading  metaphor  when  it 
is  applied  to  people.  “We  have  chron¬ 
ically  underestimated  and  failed  to 
manage  the  human  and  organizational 
dimensions  of  using  IT,”  she  said.  In 
streamlined  organizations,  employees 
at  all  levels  need  an  environment  that 


fosters  learning  and  provides  them 
with  the  skills  they  need  to  work  with 
information.  While  the  radical  change 
resulting  from  a  re-engineering  pro¬ 
cess  can  be  very  valuable,  what  the 
term  “signals  to  us  is  that  this  is  still 
merely  a  technical  problem.  ” 

Caveats  aside,  re-engineering  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  enormous  opportunity 
for  CIOs  and  IS.  “For  once  in  your 
life,”  said  Collins,  “you  are  not  sell¬ 
ing  systems;  you’ve  got  everyone  us¬ 
ing  IT  for  advancing  the  business, 
which  is  what  you  always  want.  It’s 
an  enormous  educational  opportunity 
to  get  top  management  to  under¬ 
stand  the  role  technology  plays  in 
making  them  successful.”  At  a  time 
when  much  of  the  traditional  IS  role 
is  evaporating,  said  Hammer,  “the 
demand  for  re-engineering  is  explod¬ 
ing.”  In  the  future,  he  added,  the  IS 
organization  will  be  the  “corporate 
re-engineers,  [and]  CIO  should  stand 
for  chief  innovation  officer.  ”  ES] 
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“Hello  Mike?  What  does 
hard  disk failure  mean  anyway? 


“Mike,  we're  spending  a  fortune  on  these 
PCs-where  is  all  this  money  going?!! " 


‘Hi  Mike,  can  you  help  me?  I  can 't 
get  on  the  network." 


‘Quick  Mike,  I  desperately  need 
a  color  monitor  for  a  big 
presentation  to  our  CEO!!" 


‘Hello  Mike,  sorry,  I  forgot 
my  password.  Again 


“I  have  some  questions  about 
this  DOS  stuff.  Gotta  minute?  ’ 


“How  come  they  got  it  and  we  didn't  get  it, 
huh  Mike?  What’s  the  deal?  ” 


“Mike,  I’d  like  a  summary  of  exactly  what 
you  and  your  people  ao  all  day  on  my 
desk  by  noon  tomorrow." 


"Vo  Mike,  there 's  some  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  side  and  this  big,  loud  buzzer 
noise. .  .Mike?  Hello,  Mike?!  ” 


A  Day  In  The  life  Of  A  Micro  Manager. 


CA-NETMAN/PC 


iPoor  Mike.  tracking,  purchasing,  receiving,  end  user  support  (Help 

He  doesn’t  know  about  the  software  product  Desk) ,  and  management  reporting.  Through  more  than  220 


CA90s 


that  could  save  his  sanity-and  his 
|career:  CA-NETMAN/PC.® 

It’s  the  most  efficient  and  pro¬ 
ductive  way  to  manage,  support 
land  analyze  your  company’s  entire 
investment  in  PCs.  CA-NETMAN/PC  includes  five 
integrated  modules  that  cover  configuration 
management,  warranty,  problem,  inventory  and  maintenance 


CA’s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  solution. 


built-in  reports,  CA-NETMAN/PC  gives  you  the  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why  and  How  Much  information  that  is  so 
critical  to  making  informed,  strategic,  and  profitable 
decisions.  Call  800-531-5236  in  the  U.S.  or  800-387-4048  in 
Canada  for  complete 
information.  And  if  you  see 
Mike,  do  him  a  favor. 

Give  him  our  number. 


(Computer 


Software  superior  by  design. 
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Or,  How  You  Can  Tame 
Out-  Of- Control  Communications. 

In  the  communications  jungle,  you’ll  find  a  beastly 
assortment  of  computers  and  phones.  And  networks 
of  every  species.  An  electronic  menagerie  that  has  to 
be  tamed  to  be  useful.  To  do  the  things  you  want.  No 
matter  what  Mother  Nature  (or  Father  Time)  throws  at 
it.  That’s  where  your  local  phone  company  and  AT&T 
come  in.  Using  an  AT&T  5ESS®  Switch  and  AT&T  Fiber, 
your  local  phone  company  can  teach  your  existing 
networks  tricks  you  never  thought  possible.  Like 
making  them  connect  and  talk  to  each  other.  In  short, 
with  AT&T,  your  local  telephone  company  can  make 
your  networks  heel  to  your  every  command. 

Real-World  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and  AT&T 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


©1990  AT&T 
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merican  business  is  facing 
a  crisis,  but  it  isn't  in  the 
boardroom;  it’s  in  the 
schoolroom.  Twenty-five  percent  of  American  kids  drop  out  of 
high  school.  Many  of  those  who  finish  have  below-average 
reading,  communication  and  math  skills,  especially  in  poor  and 
inner-city  areas.  A  decreasing  number  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  continue  on  to  college,  and  of  those  who  do,  fewer  are 
seeking  careers  in  teaching,  math  and  science.  In  addition, 
schools  today  must  deal  with  a  vast  array  of  social  problems: 
among  them  abject  poverty,  drug  abuse,  homelessness  and  il¬ 
literacy. 

As  the  education  system  founders,  the  business  world  is 
changing.  Technology  in  the  workplace  has  raised  general  skill 
requirements  and  placed  greater  emphasis  on  communication 
and  literacy.  Businesses  are  expecting  shortages  of  qualified 
workers  within  the  next  two  decades. 

Faced  with  this  forecast, 

American  companies  are 
getting  involved  in  education 
through  partnerships  with 
schools,  offering  a  wide 
range  of  help,  from  providing 
money,  equipment  and  ex¬ 
pertise  to  supplying  curricu¬ 
lum  guidance,  real-life  con¬ 
text  for  careers  and  role 
models  for  students.  The 
National  Alliance  of  Business 
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Part  philanthropy  and 
part  prudent  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future, 
businesses  are  pitching 
in  to  help  schools 
confront  the  worsening 
educational  climate 
BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 
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reported  140,000  partnerships  be¬ 
tween  businesses  and  educators  this 
year. 

The  partnerships  cut  a  broad 
swath  through  the  needs  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  schools.  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  provides 
technical  expertise  and  funding  to 


What  the  business 
community  has  been 
telling  us  is  that  they 
are  concerned  about 
the  readiness  of  kids 
.  .  .for  initial  job 
entry  ” 


—Marsha  Levine 


help  foreign-bom  children  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  public  schools  learn  English 
and  develop  communication  skills  in 
their  own  languages. 

Mattel  Toys  of  Hawthorne,  Calif., 
has  donated  IBM’s  Writing  To  Read 
labs  to  five  public  schools  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  will  add  10  more  schools 
each  year.  While  any  child  will  be 
able  to  use  the  labs,  this  partnership 
is  designed  to  help  special-needs  stu¬ 
dents  learn  reading  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.,  offers  financial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  support  to  any  of  its  engi¬ 
neers  who  want  to  switch  careers 
and  go  into  teaching. 

IBM  Corp.  of  Armonk,  N.Y.,  re¬ 
cently  donated  $1.7  million  worth  of 
computers,  software  and  training  to 
Memphis  City  Schools’  Free  the  Chil¬ 
dren  program,  an  education  and  so¬ 
cial-service  initiative  designed  to  help 
poor  families  break  the  cycle  of  pov¬ 
erty. 

While  their  efforts  spring  in  part 
from  philanthropy,  most  companies 
freely  admit  that  they  are  equally  mo¬ 
tivated  by  the  specter  of  a  shrinking 
labor  pool.  “What  the  business  com- 


Beyond  Nintendo 

Kids  take  to  computers  with  ease  and  enthusiasm. 
So  it’s  too  bad  PCs  aren’t  used  more  widely 
and  with  more  imagination. 

Computers  have  long  been  touted  by  vendors  and  educators  as  the 
ultimate  learning  tool.  But  for  all  of  the  educational  promise  that  tech¬ 
nology  holds,  the  fact  remains  that  computers  are  vastly  underused  in 
the  classroom  environment,  commonly  relegated  to  remedial  learning  labs 
and  often  used  to  perpetuate  rote  memorization  and  regurgitation  learning. 

Although  some  educators  rightly  complain  that  many  children  spend  too 
much  time  playing  Nintendo  and  not  enough  time  reading,  the  ubiquitous¬ 
ness  of  computers  in  popular  culture  is  a  good  case  for  bringing  them  into 
the  classroom.  According  to  John  Sage,  senior  vice  president  of  administra¬ 
tion  for  Mattel  Toys  in  Hawthorne,  Calif. ,  kids  today  take  to  technology  so 
readily  and  are  so  intrigued  by  it  that,  “the  normal  classroom  has  got  to  be 
boring  in  comparison.  ” 

From  the  most  elemental  standpoint,  computers  belong  in  the  classroom 
because,  in  the  real  world,  people  learn  by  using  tools,  according  to  Mar¬ 
sha  Levine,  associate  director  of  educational  issues  for  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  in  Washington.  “In  schools  we  tend  to  demand  that 
everything  be  done  cognitively,  and  hands-on  is  reserved  only  for  slow- 
track  and  vocational  education,  which  is  absurd.”  Computers  can  “bring 
together  the  hands  and  the  head.  ” 

In  effecting  that  combination,  many  teachers  are  looking  toward  multi- 
media  computing,  which  uses  text,  images,  sound  and  interactive  exercises 
to  engage  the  student  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process.  By  some  estimates, 
the  average  person  retains  from 
30  to  40  percent  of  what  he  or  she 
reads  or  hears,  but  may  remem¬ 
ber  as  much  as  70  percent  of  an 
interactive  lesson  that  he  or  she 
reads,  sees  and  hears.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  people  learn  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  Some  are  cognitively 
oriented,  while  others  are  visually 
oriented.  Moreover,  some  chil¬ 
dren  learn  more  slowly  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Computers  can  let  them  learn 
at  their  own  pace  and  help  them 
build  self-esteem  more  readily  than  traditional  curriculums. 

Levine  suggests  that  computers  can  not  only  help  students  learn  sub¬ 
jects  through  interactive,  multisensory  experiences,  but  can  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  “teach”  the  subjects  to  others  via  presentations  that  involve  such 
elements  as  graphics,  videos  and  electronic  research.  Such  projects  teach 
children  how  to  do  research,  solve  problems  and  analyze  information.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Levine,  the  difference  is  that  students  are  using  the  knowledge 
rather  than  merely  regurgitating  it. 

“In  the  Information  Age,”  said  Sandra  Bateman,  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  K-12  education  for  Apple  Computer  Inc.  in  Cupertino,  Calif.,  “it’s 
going  to  be  [a  question  of]  how  easily  you  can  get  in  and  find  information 
when  you  need  it,  not  how  much  you’ve  memorized.  ”  — M.  O’Leary 
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munity  has  been  telling  us  [through 
its  involvement]  is  that  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  readiness  of  kids 
coming  out  of  schools  for  initial  job 
entry  [and]  the  ability  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  continue  to  learn,”  said  Mar¬ 
sha  Levine,  Ph.D.,  associate  director 
of  educational  issues  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Teachers  and  co¬ 
director  of  the  AFT’s  Center  for 
Restructuring  Schools. 

Partnerships  address  the  dichot¬ 
omy  between  what  goes  on  in  schools 
and  what  is  required  in  the  real 
world.  Traditional  classroom  lectur¬ 
ing — the  passive  learning  model — 
generally  doesn’t  inspire  or  even  in¬ 
volve  kids  in  learning.  Recitation, 
memorization  and  regurgitation  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Communication  and  creativity  are  not 
generally  rewarded.  Moreover,  busi¬ 
nesspeople  complain  that  children 
aren’t  learning  critical  thinking  and 
that  they  don’t  know  how  to  work  in 
groups,  communicate  effectively  or 
approach  problems  creatively.  In 
short,  they  aren’t  prepared  to  meet 
the  emerging  challenges  of  business. 

“Increasingly  we  find  that  ...  no 
one  individual  can  understand  a  whole 
project,  ”  explained  Mark  Conway, 
manager  of  Digital  Equipment’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Investment  Review  Board. 
“People  are  invariably  working  in 
teams.  What  they  need  are  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  [and  the  ability]  to  work 
as  a  team  member,  break  up  tasks, 
[and]  synthesize  a  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion.  ” 

“I  expect  schools  to  deliver  people 
well-versed  in  the  ways  of  learning,” 
added  Bernard  R.  Gifford,  Ph.D., 
vice  president  of  education  at  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 
“We  need  people  who  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  new,  with  going  beyond 
the  information  given — people  who 
can  invent  problems.  [Today’s  stu¬ 
dents]  tend  to  fall  short  in  going  be¬ 
yond  the  information  given.  It’s  en¬ 
demic  to  our  school  system,  the 
product  of  the  way  we  teach  and  the 
way  we  reward.” 

For  many  schools,  partnerships 
begin  in  the  classroom  through  dona¬ 
tions  of  equipment  and  money.  Lotus 
recently  donated  $50,000  to  Cam¬ 


bridge  Public  Schools  to  support  the 
development  of  projects  that  demon¬ 
strate  how  technology  can  be  used  to 
teach  more  effectively.  Lotus  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  combating  dis¬ 
crimination  by  giving  equal  learning 
opportunities  to  non-English-speak¬ 
ing  and  special-needs  students.  Ac- 
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don't  know  how  to 
work  in  groups , 
communicate 
effectively  or  approach 
problems  creatively. 


cording  to  Michael  Dumey,  director 
of  philanthropy,  such  funding  can 
spur  experimentation  and  educational 
breakthroughs  that  school  commit¬ 
tees  can  evaluate  before  committing 
scarce  public  funds. 

Another  active  donor  is  Apple 
Computer,  which  has  given  countless 
Apple  IIs  and  Macintoshes  to  schools 
since  it  started  its  grant  program  12 
years  ago.  One  such  grant  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  program  called  HOTS 
(Higher  Order  Thinking  Skills),  given 
to  the  Libby  Elementary  School  in 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  helps  fourth- 
through-sixth  graders  develop  prob¬ 
lem-solving  skills,  motivation  and 
self-confidence. 

Other  efforts  are  aimed  at  school 
reform.  Rainier  Beach  High  School  in 
Seattle  started  a  teaching  academy 
last  year  with  help  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Washington  and  an  $800,000 
grant  from  The  Boeing  Co.  The 
academy’s  curriculum  will  focus  on 
the  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  math 
and  science  and  the  use  of  technol¬ 
ogy  as  a  teaching  tool,  according  to 
Carver  Gayton,  Boeing’s  corporate 


director  of  training  and  education  re¬ 
lations. 

After  almost  a  year  of  operation, 
teachers  at  the  academy  report  lower 
dropout  rates  and  fewer  fights  among 
students.  In  addition,  freshman  en¬ 
rollment  at  the  school  has  increased 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  The  proj¬ 
ect’s  success  has  won  it  a  $600,000 
grant  from  the  U.S  Department  of 
Education. 

The  increase  in  enrollment  at  Rai¬ 
nier  Beach  is  evidence  that  a  good 
example  can  inspire  students.  For 
this  reason,  many  programs  are  di¬ 
rected  specifically  at  creating  role 
models  and  mentoring  children. 
“You’ve  got  kids  who  don’t  have  a 
role  model  who  may  not  even  think  of 
college  as  a  possibility,  and  they’re 
not  going  to  prepare  for  it,”  said 
Phyllis  S.  McGrath,  manager  of  the 
pre-college  program  at  the  General 
Electric  Foundation  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.  The  Foundation  makes  grants 
to  poor  and  inner-city  schools  and  re¬ 
cruits  adult  mentors  for  students  as 
part  of  its  College  Bound  program. 

At  Aiken  High  School  in  Cincinnati, 
every  student  in  the  school’s  pre¬ 
paredness  program  has  a  GE  mentor 
to  help  him  or  her  make  decisions 
about  majors,  financial  options  and 
possible  careers.  The  difference  a 
mentor  can  make  shows  in  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  success:  In  1985,  only  1  per¬ 
cent — three  students  in  300 — of  the 
senior  class  went  on  to  college.  In 
1990,  30  percent — 73  out  of  240 
were  college-bound. 

A  United  Negro  College  Fund/Citi¬ 
corp  Fellows  partnership  likewise 
offers  African-American  college 
students  mentors,  advisers  and  advo¬ 
cates  to  help  them  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  will  keep  them  in  school. 

“I  prefer  to  describe  [mentoring] 
as  putting  an  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  learning  to  be  accompanied  by 
meaningful  relationships,”  said  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers’ 
Levine.  “I  would  argue  that  without 
meaningful  personal  relationships, 
learning  is  very  hard  to  achieve;  that 
the  kind  of  anonymity  that  kids  typi¬ 
cally  experience  in  inner-city  schools 
today  is  antithetical  to  learning.  One 
needs  to  feel  part  of  a  community 
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All  too  often,  the  technology  that’s 
allowed  you  to  acquire  so  much  information 
also  dictates  how  you  can  use  it. 

But  unless  you’re  free  to  manage, 
access  and  share  information  the  way  you 
want  to,  you’re  not  getting  the  most  from 
your  information  system. 


That’s  where  NYNEX®  comes  in. 

Because  we’re  involved  in  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  Information  Industry, 
we  can  give  you  an  unbounded  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

From  cellular  to  software,  from  hard¬ 
ware  to  high-speed  data  highways,  from 
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We  give  you  freedom  of  information. 


token  rings  to  teleconferencing,  from  video 
to  voice  recognition,  we  offer  the  kind 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  solutions  that  can 
really  free  up  your  information. 

That’s  why  scores  of  businesses,  institu¬ 
tions  and  governments  around  the  world 
have  come  to  depend  on  NYNEX  for  their 


information  needs.  Call  us  at  1  800  535-1535. 
For  solutions  that  will  set  you  free. 

Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 

NYNEX 


and  valued  in  a  personal  sense.  ” 
Another  way  to  expose  students  to 
role  models  is  to  send  the  role  mod¬ 
els  into  classrooms.  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  offers  encouragement  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to  its  engineers  who 
want  to  go  into  teaching.  “I  think 
there  is  a  lack  of  excitement  around 
the  fields  [of  science  and  math],”  said 
Bert  Goodrich,  manager  of  the  Engi¬ 
neers  into  Education  program.  “It’s 
very  hard  to  explain  to  kids  what  en¬ 
gineers  do.  If  you  look  at  TV,  .  .  . 
they  basically  never  see  any  kind  of 
role  model  for  somebody  who  works 
in  engineering  and  science.  ” 

Some  companies  offer  students  a 
taste  of  the  real  world.  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories  in  Short  Hills,  N.J., 
gives  minority  high  school  students 


"We  need  people  who 
are  comfortable  with 
.  .  .  going  beyond  the 
information  given — 
people  who  can  invent 
problems.  [Today  s 
students]  tend  to  fall 
short  in  going  beyond 
the  information  given. 
It's  endemic.  ...” 

—Bernard  R.  Gifford 


the  chance  each  summer  to  work 
alongside  professional  engineers  in 
the  lab  on  projects  ranging  from  fiber 
optics  to  mechanical  engineering.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jose  R.  Acevedo,  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  man¬ 
ager  of  pre-recruitment  for  Bell 
Labs,  the  internship  program  is  not 
just  for  “the  cream  of  the  crop.”  In¬ 
terns  are  chosen  based  on  teacher 
recommendations  and  personal  inter¬ 
views,  not  just  on  grades  or  test 
scores  alone.  “I  know  of  one  student 
last  year  whose  grades  were  not 
good  at  all,”  Acevedo  recalled,  “and 
he  was  a  star  [intern].” 

Peer  pressure  being  what  it  is, 
some  business  and  education  part¬ 
ners  choose  to  highlight  role  models 
among  students.  Tandy  Corp.’s 


The  New 
‘New  Math’ 

A  computer-modeling 
course  teaches  students 
how  to  perform 
meaningful  research  and 
how  to  learn  from  and 
appreciate  complexity 

Paul  Dye  is  a  math  teacher.  Or 
at  least,  “that’s  the  theory,  ”  he 
says.  But  Dye  is  more  than 
that  to  the  Sunnyside  School  Dis¬ 
trict’s  (Tucson,  Ariz.)  Systems 
Thinking  Club.  He’s  a  teacher  of  re¬ 
lationships:  how  food  intake  relates 
to  weight  gain;  how  peer  pressure 
can  make  a  teenager  join  a  gang.  By 
teaching  students  about  relation¬ 
ships,  Dye  is  also  teaching  them  de¬ 
cision-making  skills  that  will  serve 
them  beyond  the  schoolroom. 

Dye’s  students  learn  by  building 
models  of  things  they  know  some¬ 
thing  about.  The  STC  uses  a  model¬ 
ing  program  called  STELLA  (Struc¬ 
tural  Thinking  Experimental 


Learning  Laboratory  with  Anima¬ 
tion),  and  has  benefitted  from  a 
money  grant  from  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  and  a  donation  of 
15  Macintoshes  from  Apple. 

Dye  described  the  project  his 
students  would  be  working  on  that 
afternoon — a  model  showing  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  eating  and 
weight  gain.  “My  thought  is  to  ask 
them  .  .  .  what  happens  to  people 
later  in  life  with  regard  to  body 
weight.  I  think  they’re  going  to  say 
that  people’s  weight  tends  to  go  up 
over  the  years.  And  I’ll  say,  ‘What 
is  going  on  here?  Let’s  build  a  mod¬ 
el  of  what’s  happening.  ’  ” 

In  Dye’s  view,  the  research  that 
students  do  for  their  models  is 
more  meaningful  than  research 


done  for  its  own  sake  because  it  oc¬ 
curs  as  part  of  a  larger  objective. 
“No  one  is  saying,  This  is  going  to 
be  on  a  test,’  and  they’re  the  only 
one  who’s  going  to  judge,  ”  he  said. 
“They  say,  ‘I’m  satisfied,’  or,  ‘I’m 
not  satisfied  with  this.’  And  that’s 
critical  if  they’re  going  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  lives.  Even  thinking 
about  where  to  go  for  that  informa¬ 
tion,  they’re  learning.” 

Dye’s  students  have  achieved 
some  notoriety  among  Apple  users 
for  a  model  they  built  dealing  with 
the  reasons  that  kids  get  into  street 
gangs  and  how — or  whether — they 
can  get  themselves  out  again.  Shar¬ 
ing  the  dais  with  the  likes  of  John 
Sculley  (one  of  four  presenters),  six 
of  Dye’s  students  presented  the 
model  at  Apple’s  National  Urban 
Education  Conference  this  year. 
Dye  points  proudly  to  his  students’ 
understanding  of  the  fact  that 
knowledge  is  provisional:  “They 
prefaced  everything  with,  ‘Our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  it  is.  .  .  .’ 

“I’m  aghast  at  how  much  knowl¬ 
edge  I  used  to  try  to  disseminate 
without  having  students  understand 
what  they  were  learning,  ”  Dye  said. 
“Picture  yourself  in  Algebra  1,  and 
the  teacher  goes,  ‘Two  trains  leave 
a  city.  .  .  .’  There’s  no  understand¬ 


ing. 


— M.  O’Leary 
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Tandy  Foundation  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  in  partnership  with  Texas 
Christian  University,  seeks  to  moti¬ 
vate  students  by  financially  rewarding 
those  who  do  well  in  math  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  are  involved  in  academic 
projects  in  their  communities. 

The  program,  known  as  the  Tandy 
Technology  Scholars  program,  also 
awards  grants  to  teachers  on  the 
same  principle.  “We’ve  all  become 
aware  of  the  problem  of  teacher 
burnout,”  said  Andrew  Miracle, 
Ph.D.,  executive  director  of  the  pro- 

n  ~r 

It's  very  hard  to 
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engineers  do.  If  you 
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science 

—Bert  Goodrich 


gram  and  professor  of  anthropology 
at  TCU,  “and  we’re  attempting  to 
recognize  those  teachers  that  are 
special,  not  only  in  terms  of  their  dis¬ 
ciplines  but  [for  what  they]  have  real¬ 
ly  contributed  ...  to  their  communi¬ 
ties,  hoping  that  they  will  become 
role  models  to  other  teachers.” 

Indeed,  a  growing  number  of  cor¬ 
porate  partners  see  recognition  of 
excellent  teachers  as  one  way  to  pub¬ 
licize  educational  approaches  that 
work.  Through  a  program  called 
Thanks  to  Teachers — jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  Apple  Computer,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foundation  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Education,  The  National 
Alliance  of  Business  and  Group  W 
Television — outstanding  K-12  teach¬ 
ers  are  recognized  with  awards  and 
national  publicity. 


Although  few  businesses  will  go  so 
far  as  to  take  responsibility  for  edu¬ 
cation,  they  agree  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need  for  action.  The 
AFT’s  Levine  voices  the  belief  of 
many  businesspeople:  “I  think  that 
most  businesses  act  out  of  a  sense  of 
enlightened  self-interest.”  Apple’s 
Gifford  bristles  at  the  idea  of  oppor¬ 
tunism,  however.  “Our  enlightened 
self-interest  is  that  we  help  to  insure 
the  future  of  the  nation,”  he  said. 

GE’s  McGrath  put  it  more  con¬ 
cretely:  “Our  view  is  partly  philan¬ 
thropic,  but  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s 
in  our  own  [best]  interests  to  have 
better-prepared  workers,  educated 
consumers  and  voters,  and  an  edu¬ 
cated  citizenry.  It  doesn’t  disturb  me 
that  business  is  being  a  part  of  this.  I 
feel  that  we  have  a  vested  interest 
and  something  we  can  contribute.  ” 

Digital’s  Conway  scoffs  at  the  idea 
of  pure  philanthropy,  especially  in 
light  of  the  $50  million  worth  of  re¬ 
search,  gifts  and  equipment  that  the 
company  gives  to  education  each 
year.  “You  don’t  make  that  level  of 
investment  unless  there’s  something 
in  it  for  you,  ”  he  said. 

Jack  McCredie,  head  of  external 
research  programs  for  Digital, 
agreed:  “If  the  education  system 
crumbles,  we  have  a  shortage  on  our 
hands.  The  stockholders  haven’t  in¬ 
vested  in  us  to  run  a  philanthropy  for 
K-12.” 

With  business  pouring  millions  into 
education,  some  critics  question  the 
appropriateness  of  its  deep  involve¬ 
ment,  especially  with  regard  to  cur¬ 
riculum  development.  In  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  report  on  education  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  University  of  Wisconsin  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  Alex  Molnar  said 
outright  that  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Businesspeople  and  educators 
seem  to  agree  that  such  a  risk  ex¬ 
ists,  but  most  insist  that  as  long  as 
businesses  are  making  grants  rather 
than  developing  the  curriculum,  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
brainwashed  by  the  free-market  sys¬ 
tem.  “I  think  there  could  be  a  danger 
there  in  terms  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  dictating  specifically  what 


Corporate  Donations 
to  K-12  and  Higher 
Education 

COMPANY 

1989 

1990 

Apple  Computer 

$8.5  million* 

$8.5  million* 

AT&T 

15.3  million 

15.3  million 

AT&T  Foundation 

15  million 

15  million 

Boeing  Corp. 

6.5  million 

7.4  million 

Digital  Equipment 
Corp. 

50.4  million 

46.9  million 

General  Electric 
Foundation 

14.8  million 

15.9  million 

IBM 

30  million** 

30  million** 

Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp. 

175,000 

not  available 

Mattel  Foundation 

300,000 

500,000- 

750,000 

Tandy  Corp. 

not  available 

not  available 

‘averaged  over  a  1 2-year  period 
“average  for  the  two-year  period 

should  be  taught  in  the  classroom,” 
Boeing’s  Gayton  said  carefully.  Still, 
Gayton  believes  it  is  necessary  for 
schools  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  business  communi¬ 
ty.  “What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is 
to  build  a  feeling  of  trust .  .  .  and  talk 
about  the  things  we  can  do  that 
aren’t  going  to  subvert  what  you’re 
trying  to  do  in  education.” 

Even  businesses  that  need  techni¬ 
cally  skilled  workers  see  the  value  of 
long-term  investment  in  education  for 
education’s  sake  over  short-term  in¬ 
doctrination  of  students.  “If  you  hire 
all  the  cream  of  the  crop,”  said  Con¬ 
way,  “you’re  eating  your  seed  com, 
so  to  speak.” 

Regardless  of  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  their  role,  however,  these 
business  leaders  are  doing  something 
to  address  the  needs  of  schools 
around  the  country.  There  is  no 
magic  bullet  for  the  problem,  GE’s 
McGrath  said.  “You  have  to  choose 
your  piece,  and  the  key  [to  achieving 
balance  and  momentum]  is  to  get  as 
many  companies  and  groups  involved 
[as  possible].  ”  tSoj 
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Decentralization  of  information  technology 
has  worked  wonders  for  organizations  in 
the  past  20  years.  Here’s  how  one  major 
financial  institution  has  worked  even  more 
wonders  by  reversing  that  trend. 

BRINGING 

IT  BACK 

HOME 


'anufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  decided  to  buck  a  trend — 
.its  own.  Having  spent  a  decade 
and  a  half  decentralizing  its  informa¬ 
tion  processing  facilities  and  the  orga¬ 
nization  that  ran  them,  the  New 
York-based  bank  suddenly  discovered 
compelling  reasons  to  pull  its  sys¬ 
tems  back  together.  The  main  payoff 
would  be,  of  course,  massive  cost 
savings — a  welcome  achievement 
even  for  a  bank  with  $60  billion  in  as¬ 
sets  and  $3  billion  in  annual  revenues. 
But  the  big  question  facing  the  bank 
was  whether  it  could  roll  its  eight 
data  centers  back  into  a  single  unit 
without  also  turning  back  the  clock 
on  the  high  level  of  IT-related  service 
that  has  become  so  critical  to  the 
banking  environment.  Manufacturers 
wasn’t  merely  facing  the  technical 
challenge  of  building  a  mega-data 
center;  it  would  also  have  to  cope 
with  transforming  eight  separate 
data-center  management  organiza¬ 
tions  into  a  single  structure  while  al¬ 


lowing  the  individual  business  units  to 
retain  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
their  IT  fates. 

The  bank  seems  to  have  met  these 
challenges,  having  recently  complet¬ 
ed  the  better  part  of  a  whirlwind  con¬ 
solidation.  The  final  verdict  isn’t  in 
yet,  but  so  far  the  bank  seems 
poised  to  reap  significant  savings 
without  having  to  pay  a  price  in  IT 
quality.  It’s  a  result  that  should  pro¬ 
vide  encouragement  to  CIOs  who 
need  to  cut  costs  but  don’t  want  to 
plunge  into  outsourcing. 

The  motivation  for  IT  consolidation 
started  to  build  at  Manufacturers 
about  four  years  ago.  The  bank  had 
been  swept  along  like  everyone  else 
in  the  great  trend  to  decentralization 
in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  when 
its  business  units  were  developing  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  information  tech¬ 
nology  needs — needs  that  couldn’t 
be  met  fast  enough  by  a  centralized 
IT  organization  dealing  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  backlog  and  a  massive  data  center 
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CIO  Magazine  Announces... 
Perspectives :  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology 


Sunday,  March  10  -  Wednesday,.  J^arch  13, 1991 


most  critical  business  issues. 


Amelia  Island  Plantation  •  Amelia  Island,  Florida 


Information  Technology  is  clearly  shaping  -  and 
reshaping  -  global  business.  And  in  todays  volatile 
economic  climate,  senior  executives  must  tap  the  full 
potential  of  Information  Technology  as  an  essential 
corporate  resource. 

The  executives  responsible  for  developing  and  managing 
information  systems  will  largely  determine  the  very  future 
of  their  companies. 

Perspectives  will  focus  on: 

•  Measuring  IT's  Relationship  to  Profitability  and 
Productivity 

•  Balancing  Capital,  Human  Resources  and  Structure 

•  Managing  the  Billion  Dollar  IT  Budget  -  Scope, 

Not  Scale 

•  Aligning  Systems  and  Business  Success  Factors 

•  Negotiation  Strategies:  From  Combat  to  Consensus 

•  Maximizing  the  Match  between  PCs  and  Profitability 

•  Protecting  Software  Investments  While  Leveraging 
New  Technologies 

•  Evaluating  the  Cost  of  Quality  in  an  IT  Environment 


Perspectives  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  the 
strategic  tools  for  strengthening  the  bond  between 
technology-driven  solutions  and  business  successes. 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 

1-800-343-4935 

(In  MA,  1-508-935-4631 ) 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin. 

Early  registration  is  recommended,  as  conference  space  is 
limited. 

Hosts:  AT&T  Network  Systems,  Computer  Associates  International, 
GTE/Spacenet,  Hewlett-Packard,  Tandon  Corporation,  and  Texas 
Instruments. 

Perspectives  is  a  service  mark  of  CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 
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Perspectives:  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology 

The  Conference 

If  responsibility  for  your  company's  information  systems  rests 
with  you. ..whether  your  company’s  business  practices  are 
defined  by  highly  documented,  automated  state-of-the-art  systems 
or  haphazard  methodologies... Perspectives:  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology  is  the  one  conference  for  you. 

Focusing  on  managerial  effectiveness  and  improved  productivity 
techniques  for  widening  your  profit  margins.  Perspectives  is 
sponsored  by  CIO  Magazine  and  hosted  by  several  select  leaders  in 
Information  Technology.  Featuring  an  outstanding  roster  of  business 
champions  and  technology  innovators,  the  program  offers  first-hand 
accounts,  insights  and  perspectives  from  front-line  leaders  and  thinkers. 
Plus,  you'll  have  ample  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions 
with  your  colleagues. 

Fit  for  Survival 

Today's  volatile  economic  environment  is  unlikely  to  change  soon. 
While  some  economists  insist  recession  is  upon  us,  others  see  expansion 
driven  by  a  weak  dollar  and  new  access  to  the  500  million  prospects  in 
Eastern  European  markets.  What  is  certain  is  that  only  those  companies 
able  to  respond  quickly  to  the  fluctuating  business  climate  will  exist 
tomorrow.  And  their  survival  is  dependent  on  today's  strategic 
management  of  Information  Technology. 

Critical  Success  Factors 

If  your  IT  plan  isn't  resolving  the  issues  that  keep  your  CEO  awake  at 
night,  they're  not  aligned  with  your  company's  critical  success  factors. 
Only  those  companies  who  have  aligned  their  information  systems  to 
their  critical  strategic  goals  will  stay  in  business,  says  John  J.  Donovan, 
technology  innovator  and  consultant.  This  requires  tapping  the  full 
potential  of  Information  Technology  and  being  absolutely  certain  that 
all  systems  are  a  crystal  reflection  of  those  goals. 

Metrics  of  Success 

Measuring  and  then  improving  managerial  productivity  are  the  keys  to 
knowing  how  to  invest  in  information  technologies;  yet,  the  relationship 
between  IT  expenditures  and  productivity  has  not  been  correlated.  Systems 
expenditures  have  been  increasing  faster  than  purchases  for  any  other  class  of 
equipment,  and  unprofitable  companies  have  been  spending  as  much  or  more 


than  companies  with  high  financial  returns. 

The  difference  is  in  measuring  and  improving  M 

managerial  productivity.  Only  with  management  9' 

value-added  will  business  show  a  payoff,  and  Paul 
Strassmann  has  developed  measurements  to  do  it. 

Conflicts  To  Resolve  ^BB 

The  Chief  Information  Officer  must  achieve  consensus 
from  all  the  natural  adversaries  within  corporations. 

In  order  to  satisfy  increasingly  demanding  and  diverse  users, 
the  CIO  must  separate  the  people  from  the  problems,  transcend 
turf  zones  and  convert  adversarial  haggling  into  joint 
problem-solving.  Roger  Fisher’s  rules  of  thumb  will  prove  invaluable 


Quality,  Customers  and  Satisfaction 

Having  successfully  steered  through  the  internal  hazards  of  creating 
comprehensive  systems,  CIOs  must  face  the  discerning  eyes  of  their  customers 
The  levels  of  customer  satisfaction  will  tell  if  you've  burned  rubber  or  spun 
wheels.  Is  a  zero  defect  goal  really  achievable?  What  are  the  successful 
companies  doing  differently?  Through  presentations  by  innovative  and 
successful  CIOs,  Perspectives  will  help  identify  those  differences— and 
determine  how  these  models  can  be  used  in  your  company. 


Hazardous  Duty 

Does  the  responsibility  of  the  CIO  crash  or  contribute  to  career  advancement? 
Does  "crossing  over"  from  line  management  to  staff  or  vice  versa  end  or 
enhance  a  career?  How  do  technology  managers  and  business  executives 
learn  each  other's  skills?  Where  does  the  CIO  role  end?  Does  CIO  really  mean 
Career  Is  Over? 


Through  general  sessions,  small  interactive  breakout  meetings,  affinity  groups 
and  networking,  the  CIO  Perspectives  conference  will  explore  the  CIO  role  and 
analyze  the  long-term  impact  on  company  profits,  careers  and  industries. 

Enroll  Now 

With  Information  Technology  the  discipline  of  the  future,  you  will  want  to 
guarantee  your  enrollment  in  Perspectives  now.  Please  complete  and  return  the 
Advance  Enrollment  Form  on  the  back  cover.  If  you  pay  in  full  by 
December  28, 1990,  you  can  save  up  to  $120  with  our  early  enrollment  offer. 
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Concurrent 


Michael  Behar 

CEO 

University 

Communications,  Inc. 


Session 

Speakers 


Jeffrey  E.  Brooks 

President 
Brooks  Associates 


Dudley  P.  Cooke 

President 

The  Executive  Insight 
Group,  Inc. 


John  J.  Donohue 

Director 

Information  Systems 
Sun  Refining  & 
Marketing  Company 


Conference 

Agenda 

Sunday,  March  10 

•  Registration 

•  Arrival  Reception 

Monday,  March  11 

•  Registration 

•  Continental  Breakfast 


•  Welcome:  Joseph  Levy, 

President  &  Publisher,  CIO  Magazine 
Opening  Remarks  &  Moderator: 

Alan  R.  Fusfeld,  President  &  CEO, 

Generics  North  America 

•  Fit  for  Survival:  Totally  Aligning  Systems 
with  Critical  Success  Factors 

John  J.  Donovan,  President  and  CEO, 
Cambridge  Technology  Group 

•  Coffee  Break 

•  Negotiation  Strategies: 

Turning  Combat  into  Consensus 
Professor  Roger  Fisher,  Director, 

Harvard  Negotiation  Project 


•  Rightsizing:  Balancing  Capital,  Human 
Resources  and  Structure  in  a  Volatile 
Economy 

Moderator:  Dudley  P.  Cooke, 

President,  The  Executive  Insight  Group; 

John  J.  Donohue,  Director,  Information 
Systems,  Sun  Refining  &  Marketing  Company; 
John  Gigerich,  CIO,  Continental  Bank  of  Illinois 

•  Luncheon  &  Presentation:  The  Coming  Year 
for  Business  &  the  Economy  and  Its  Impact  on 
You:  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.,  Economic  News 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Keynote  Presenters 


Tandon 

Graham  C.  Beachum,  Jr 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 


PCs  and  Profitability: 
Maximizing  the  Match 

Having  joined  Tandon  in  April  1990, 
Graham  Beachum  heads  up  the  company's 
North  American  operations.  His  extensive 
experience  in  computer  marketing  serves 
him  well  in  this  position,  as  he  brings  a 
customer-oriented  perspective  to  the 
personal  computer  business.  His  career  of 
20+  years  also  spans  a  variety  of  senior 
management  positions  with  IBM,  Tandy 
Corporation,  Dell  Computer  Corporation, 
Wang  Laboratories,  and  Northgate 
Computer  Systems. 


Du  Pont  Company 

Raymond  E.  Cairns,  Jr.,  PhD. 

Senior  Vice  President,  Information  Systems 

Scope,  Not  Scale: 

The  Billion  Dollar 
IT  Budget 

Ray  Cairns  is  responsible  for  directing 
Du  Font's  global  computer  and  systems 
functions.  In  this  position  he  oversees 
worldwide  computer  and  network 
operations,  data  management,  and  core 
information  systems  applications  used  by 
individual  businesses  within  the  company. 
Prior  to  joining  Du  Pont  in  1962,  he  served 
as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  later  worked  as  a  research  metallurgist 
for  the  National  Research  Corporation  in 
Cambridge,  MA. 


Cambridge  Technology  Group 


John  J.  Donovan 

President  &  CEO 

Fit  for  Survival: 
Aligning  Systems  with 
Critical  Success  Factors 

John  Donovan  has  been  founder  and  CEO 
of  four  successful  companies.  He  has 
authored  five  books,  most  recently,Cns;s  in 
Technology,  as  well  as  numerous  articles.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  tenured  faculty  member 
on  leave  from  MIT  in  management  and 
engineering;  was  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on 
USSR/USA  Technology;  and  was  awarded 
the  Tufts  Medical  School  Commendation 
for  outstanding  contributions  in  medicine 
while  a  faculty  member  at  Tufts 
Medical  School. 


Also  participating: 


Dick  Vitale 

Basketball  Analyst  mid 
\  On-Air  Sports  Personality 


Michael  J.  Watters 

Manager,  Advanced 
Information  Management 
Texas  Instruments 


John  W.  White 

President,  Information 
Technology  Group 
Texas  Instruments 


Stuart  Smith 

Head  of  Information  Systems 
Chemicals  &  Polymers 
Division 
ICI,Ltd. 

John  R.  Wise 

Vice  President 
Marketing  Programs 
Unisys  Corporation 


Thomas  J.  Friel 

Managing  Partner 
Information  Technology 
Practice 

Heidrick  &Struggles 

Larry  Goodman 

General  Manager 
Information  Systems 
U.S.  Postal  Service 


Wednesday,  March  13 

•  Continental  Breakfast 

•  Scope,  Not  Scale: 

The  Billion  Dollar  IT  Budget 

Raymond  E.  Cairns,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President 
Information  Systems,  Du  Pont  Company 

•  Optimizing  the  Software  Development 
Process:  Strategies  for  Protecting  Investments 
While  Leveraging  New  Technologies 

Bryan  Shepherd 
Executive  Vice  President 
Computer  Associates  International 


^nC 


CEO 

The  Business  Value  of 
Computers:  Measuring  IT’s 
Relationship  to  Profitability 

n  his  book.  The  Business  Value  of  Computers, 
Paul  Strassmann  speaks  to  executives 
esponsible  for  information  technology, 
de  has  also  authored  some  60  articles  on 
nformation  management  and  information 
vorker  productivity.  Before  founding  his 
iwn  company,  he  served  as  corporate 
nformation  systems  executive  for  General 
|;oods  and  Kraft,  as  well  as  Xerox's  chief 
nformation  systems  executive  and  vice 
President  of  strategic  planning.  He  is 
j  urrently  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Federal  Advisory  Board  for 
nformation  Management. 


•  Coffee  Break 

•  Myths  Versus  Reality:  Multivendor 
Environments  in  the  Glass  House 

James  W.  Balassone,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Marketing,  Hitachi  Data  Systems 

•  Managing  Change:  From  the  Base  Line  to  the 
Bottom  Line 

Dick  Vitale,  Basketball  Analyst  and  On-Air 
Sports  Personality 

•  Closing  Comments 


Myths  Versus  Reality: 
Multivendor  Environments 
in  the  Glass  House 

Jim  Balassone  brings  25  years  experience  in 
strategy  development,  project  manage¬ 
ment,  team  building  and  communications 
skills  to  his  responsibility  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  worldwide  marketing  at  HDS.  His 
years  abroad  underscore  his  understanding 
of  global  strategies  and  balancing  domestic 
and  foreign  systems  integration. 


Conference  Hosts 

AT&T  Network  Systems  offers  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  everything  they 
need  to  build  and  operate  their  networks 
worldwide.  Products  include  the  world- 
class  digital  5ESS  Switch,  computerized 
operations  systems,  mobile  communica¬ 
tions  switching  equipment  and  digital 
transmission  systems. 

Computer  Associates  International 

develops,  markets  and  supports  a  broad 
range  of  integrated  information  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  applications  and  micro  soft¬ 
ware  on  a  worldwide  basis,  offering  over 
200  products  used  by  the  largest  client  base 
of  any  independent  software  company. 

GTE  Spacenet  is  a  world  leader  in  satellite 
communications,  with  over  two  decades 
experience  providing  telecommunications 
services  and  systems  to  businesses,  news 
organizations  and  government  agencies 
across  the  United  States  and  around  the 
globe.  The  company  provides  full-service 
design,  implementation,  operation  and 
management  of  private  networks  and 
systems  to  customers  with  data,  video  and 
voice  communications  needs. 

Hewlett-Packard  makes  computing  and 
electronic  measuring  equipment  for 
business,  industry,  science,  engineering, 
health  care  and  education,  with  more  than 
10,000  products  including  integrated 
instrument  and  computer  systems. 

Tandon  Corporation  has  over  15  years 
experience  and  16  patents  in  the  computer 
and  peripherals  business.  Tandon  designs, 
develops,  manufactures,  markets,  services 
&  supports  its  full  line  of  computer 
products,  which  are  sold  worldwide. 
Tandon  computers  are  marketed  in  North 
America  through  national  account  sales 
representatives,  Tandon  Business 
Partners  (resellers)  and  toll-free  direct 
telephone  sales. 

Texas  Instruments  is  one  of  the  world's 
leading  electronics  engineering  companies. 
Its  Computer  Aided  Software  Engineering 
(CASE)  product,  Information  Engineering 
Facility  (IEF),  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
businesses  of  TI's  Information  Technology 
Group. 
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Yes!  Please  register  me/us  for  CIO  Magazine's  three-day  executive  conference,  March  10-13, 1991,  at 
Amelia  Island  Plantation,  Florida.  I  understand  that  payment  officially  confirms  my  registration. 


Name_ 

Title 


Company_ 

Address _ 

City _ 


Phone (  ) _ 

First  Name  for  Badge _ 

Name  of  Spouse  (if  attending)- 
Signature _ 


State _ 
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Zip 


Additional  Company  Enrollments 

Please  also  register  the  following  individuals  from  my  company. 
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Division 
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Title _ 

Division 


ENROLL  3  EASY  WAYS! 

By  FAX: 
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Attn:  Lynda  Rosenthal. 

By  Toll-free  Phone: 

Call  800-343-4935. 

If  within  Massachusetts,  call  508-9354631 . 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin. 

By  Mail: 

Simply  complete  and  return  this  form  in  the 
postage-paid  envelope  provided.  Or  address  to: 

CIO  Magazine 
Attention:  Lynda  Rosenthal 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Suite  200 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

REGULAR  ENROLLMENT  FEES 

Individual:  $995  ($875  if  payment  received  by  12/28/90) 
Group:  $895  ($850  if  payment  received  by  12/28/90) 
(Group=3  or  more  registrations  from  same  company) 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  materials  and 
scheduled  food  and  beverage.  Transportation  and  hotel 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  participant.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  limit  the  number  of  participants. 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

□  Early  enrollment  (payment  prior  to  12/28/90). 

□  Group  enrollment. 

□  Government/military  enrollment. 
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Attention:  Lynda  Rosenthal 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Suite  200 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

SPOUSE  ENROLLMENT 

G  $165  (includes  all  scheduled  food  and  beverage 
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GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  FEES 

Individual:  $1,295  ($1,195  if  payment  received  by 
12/28/90) 

Group:  $1,195  ($1,150  if  payment  received  by  12/28/90) 
(Group  =3  or  more  registrations  from  same  division) 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Government /Military  fee  includes  conference 
materials,  scheduled  food  and  beverage,  AND  standard 
hotel  room  at  Amelia  Island  Plantation  for  the  nights  of 
March  10, 11  and  12.  Transportation  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  participant. 

CONFERENCE  ATTIRE 

Since  it  is  our  intent  to  create  an  informal,  relaxed 
setting  throughout  the  conference,  casual  attire 
is  strongly  suggested.  Florida  evenings  can  be 
cool,  so  we  recommend  that  you  bring  a  sweater 
or  jacket. 


CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to  30  days  prior 
to  the  conference  and  receive  a  full  refund.  For 
cancellations  made  between  29  and  11  days  prior  to  the 
conference  there  will  be  a  $400  charge.  If  you  cancel 
within  10  days  of  the  conference,  no  portion  of  the 
enrollment  fee  is  refundable.  You  may,  however,  apply 
the  entire  fee  to  a  future  CIO  Perspectives  conference.  All 
cancellations  must  be  made  in  writing.  Also,  it  is  your 
responsibility  to  cancel  your  hotel  accommodations  and 
transportation  arrangements. 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  for  conference 
participants.  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations  as 
soon  as  possible  with  Amelia  Island  Plantation  directly 
at  800-874-6878.  Be  sure  you  identify  yourself  as  part  of 
the  CIO  Perspectives  conference  in  order  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Room  reservations  and  hotel  charges, 
including  non-scheduled  food  and  beverage,  are  your 
responsibility. 

Arrival/Departure  Times 

Please  indicate  your  arrival  and  departure  plans  below: 


Arriving  on: 
Departing  on: 


Friday,  March  8 
_Saturday,  March  9 
Sunday,  March  10 
_Tuesday,  March  12 
Wednesday,  March  13 
Other  (specify  date) 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

As  the  majority  of  meals  are  included  in  the  conference, 

please  indicate  any  dietary  restrictions. 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION 

American  Airlines,  Delta  Airlines,  and  Eastern  Airlines 
are  the  Official  Conference  Carriers.  Depending  on  your 
originating  city,  you  can  qualify  for  up  to  a  55%  discount 
through  the  special  conference  fares  established.  To 
receive  this  discount,  call :  American  Airlines  Meeting 
Services  Desk  at  800433-1790  and  reference  STAR 
File  #S1 1314S;  Delta  Special  Meetings  Network  at 
800-221-1212,  Extension  7707,  and  reference  File 
#  B29030;  or  Eastern  Convention  Central  at 
800-325-7597  and  reference  File  #EZ3FP84.  U.S.  Air  and 
Continental  Airlines  also  serve  the  Jacksonville  area. 
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becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
manage.  The  bank  had  little  choice 
but  to  spin  off  data  center  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  units,  allowing  each  unit 
to  address  its  own  priorities.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  bank  ended  up  with  11  dif¬ 
ferent  data  centers.  “Each  data  cen¬ 
ter  was  completely  self-contained,  ” 
explained  Executive  Vice  President 
H.  Edward  Nyce  who  has  top  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  IT  at  Manufacturers. 
“It  had  its  own  computing  equipment, 
software,  operations  and  support 
staff,  and  site.  It  was  a  very  high- 
cost  situation.” 

Then,  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  world 
changed.  Global  competition  was  put¬ 
ting  the  thumbscrews  on  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  of  all  types,  and  banks  were 
no  exception.  In  fact,  banks  faced  a 
double  whammy,  because  deregula¬ 
tion  accelerated  the  pressure  to  op¬ 
erate  at  the  lowest  possible  costs. 
“Like  all  money-center  banks,  we 
were  facing  difficult  times,”  recalled 


Nyce.  “We  had  to  take  a  number  of 
actions,  and  the  most  significant  of 
these  was  downsizing  and  restructur¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  years  of  cost-cutting 
in  virtually  all  areas,  I  finally  asked 
[the  people  within  IS]  what  major  op¬ 
portunities  presented  themselves  to 
significantly  reduce  expenses  within 
information  technology.” 

The  first  cost-reduction  effort  took 
place  in  Manufacturers’  $400  million 
Geoserve  division.  Spun  off  as  a  new 
unit  in  1989,  Geoserve  is  charged 
with  providing  the  bank’s  non-credit 
services,  such  as  cash  management, 
funds  transfer  and  corporate  trust. 
Because  Geoserve  had  been  pulled 
together  from  different  business 
units,  it  was  operating  five  different 
data  centers.  The  decision  was  made 
to  consolidate  these  into  two. 

That  project  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  Richard  Matteis, 
general  manager  of  Geoserve. 
“There  were  a  lot  of  business  manag¬ 


ers  that  were  concerned  about  losing 
control  over  IT  resources,”  he  said. 
“But  we’ve  actually  improved  our  lev¬ 
el  of  services  by  making  everyone  at 
the  data  centers  more  client-focused, 
and  we’re  saving  $12  million  a  year.” 

Encouraged  by  the  success,  Nyce 
began  to  think  about  the  next  logical 
step.  “It  was  clear  from  the  Geo¬ 
serve  experience  that  significant  sav¬ 
ings  could  be  made  from  a  bankwide 
data  center  consolidation,”  he  said. 
“We  put  together  a  review  board  and 
spent  most  of  1989  assembling  a  de¬ 
tailed  economic  case.  We  were  sure 
the  savings  were  there.  ” 

It  was  also  clear  that  a  consolida¬ 
tion  had  the  potential  to  be  a  two- 
edged  sword.  After  all,  virtually 
every  component  of  the  bank  had 
come  to  rely  on  IT  as  a  critical  ele¬ 
ment  of  success.  Losing  any  process¬ 
ing  capabilities  or  flexibility  could 
have  disastrous  repercussions.  “We 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  TEAM:  (from  left  to  right)  Michael  Sztejnberg,  Steven  Sheinheit,  Robert  Burda,  H.  Edward  Nyce  and  Chris  Kara- 
dimas  are  pulling  it  all  together. 
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THE  COMPANY  went  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
its  backup  site. 


across  the  entire  bank,  rather  than 
being  isolated  to  a  single  unit.  In  fact, 
the  concern  over  putting  all  of  the 
bank’s  processing  eggs  into  one  bas¬ 
ket  had  been  one  of  the  justifications 
for  decentralizing  in  the  first  place. 

Despite  these  potential  difficulties, 
management  felt  that  the  potential 
cost  savings  were  too  attractive  to 


pass  up.  If  the  consolidation  were 
handled  right,  they  figured,  the  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  minimized — and  may¬ 
be  even  turned  to  their  advantage. 
One  big  plus,  for  example,  would  be 
in  the  area  of  disaster  contingency. 
Nyce  thought  that  a  consolidation 
would  be  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
build  a  comprehensive  backup  site, 
reasoning  that  a  single  data  center 
would  be  a  great  deal  easier  to  back 
up  than  eight  separate  ones.  And 
having  a  complete  backup  site  was  a 
goal  Nyce  had  been  aiming  at  ever 
since  a  risk  analysis  performed  a  few 
years  back  revealed  that  the  loss  of  a 
major  data  center  could  put  the  bank 
out  of  business  within  two  days. 

In  addition,  the  bank  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  new  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  technology  could  help  prevent 
running  into  trouble  with  other  as¬ 
pects  of  centralization.  Mainframes 
have  become  so  reliable,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
bankwide  glitches  would  become  a 
frequent  problem.  Furthermore, 


“T~i 

H/ach  business  unit  is  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  how  to  meet  its  particular  information 
technology  requirements .  We  didn’t  want  to  change 
that.  We  just  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  processing  power  is  becoming  a  commodity , 
and  we  wanted  to  develop  a  single  organization  to 
run  it  as  a  processing  service ” 

—H.  Edward  Nyce 


had  to  be  sure  that  we  could  run  a 
consolidated  operation  while  main¬ 
taining  service  levels,”  said  Nyce. 

In  addition,  Manufacturers’  IT  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  had  over  the 
years  been  built  around  an  increas¬ 
ingly  decentralized  environment. 
Each  unit  had  its  own  data-center 
management  team  that  developed  its 
computing  styles  and  priorities.  It 
wasn’t  immediately  clear  how  these 
separate  teams  could  be  molded  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  allow  for  effective 
management  of  a  single  data  center 
without  having  to  ram  new  ways  of 
operating  down  any  of  the  units’ 
throats.  “Each  business  unit  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  how  to 
meet  its  particular  information  tech¬ 
nology  requirements,”  said  Nyce. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  change  that.  We 
just  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  processing  power  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  commodity,  and  we  wanted  to 
develop  a  single  organization  to  run  it 
as  a  processing  service.” 

Finally,  the  sheer  logistical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  complete  consolidation  were 
enough  to  give  management  pause. 
The  bank  was  basically  all  IBM,  but 
even  so,  bringing  together  hardware 
and  software  capable  of  replicating 
the  processing  power  and  multiple 
operating  environments  of  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  data  centers  was  a  daunting 
task.  It  also  meant  that  any  problems 
with  downtime  might  now  be  felt 
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mainframe  operating  systems  now  al¬ 
low  the  processing  power  to  be  parti¬ 
tioned  off  into  separate  operating  en¬ 
vironments  within  the  same  machine, 
enabling  units  to  continue  to  run  their 
own  software  independently  as  they 
had  in  the  past.  “Today  it’s  possible 
to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,” 
said  IT  Senior  Vice  President  Steven 
Sheinheit.  “You  achieve  centralized 
economies  of  scale  but  keep  applica¬ 
tions  looking  as  if  they’re  decentral¬ 
ized.  Eventually  you  can  help  every¬ 
one  gradually  migrate  to  common 
environments.  ” 

In  February  1990,  the  bank  gave 
the  green  light  for  a  crash  consoli¬ 
dation.  The  goals  were  formida¬ 
ble:  merge  eight  data  centers  into 
one  plus  a  backup  site  over  a  period 
of  just  10  months,  achieving  an  annu¬ 
al  cost  savings  of  $20  million  to  $30 
million  on  an  up  front  investment  of 
$10  million. 

The  first  step  was  to  set  up  a 
“project  office”  to  plan  and  manage 
the  consolidation.  The  office  would 
be  run  by  a  dozen  top  IT  managers 
from  both  the  corporate  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  individual  units.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  overseeing  the  consolidation, 
the  project  office  would  also  act  as  a 
transitional  management  team  for  the 
consolidated  data  centers  while  the 
bank  worked  through  the  complex 
chore  of  setting  up  a  more  perma¬ 
nently  restructured  organization. 
“The  dilemma  we  faced  was  that  the 


THE  BACKUP  data  center,  which 
has  all  the  capabilities  of  the  main 
center,  should  be  online  in  a  few 
months. 


organization  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  restructure  itself  as 
fast  as  this  project  was 
going  to  move,  ”  explained 
Sheinheit,  who  headed 
the  consolidation.  By 
temporarily  embodying 
this  new  management 
structure  until  the  actual 
management  team  could 
take  over,  “the  project  of¬ 
fice  acted  as  a  surrogate 
to  organizational  change.  ” 
The  project  office’s 
first  task  was  to  put  together  more 
than  a  dozen  “focus  teams” — cross- 
divisional  working  groups  charged 
with  planning  a  particular  element  of 
the  consolidation.  One  team  handled 
capacity  planning,  for  example,  while 
another  concentrated  on  network  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  a  third  dealt  with  fa¬ 
cilities  design.  The  key  to  the  focus 
teams’  success,  according  to  con¬ 


solidation  project  managers,  was  in¬ 
stilling  them  with  a  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  mission  to  the 
organization — a  sense  that  would  cut 
across  the  more  parochial  concerns 
of  the  individual  business  units  from 
which  the  different  team  members 
came.  “It  was  apparent  to  everyone 
that  top  management  was  giving  this 
project  the  highest  priority,  ”  said  Se¬ 
nior  Vice  President  Christ  Karadi- 


mas,  who  is  responsible  for  oversee¬ 
ing  both  the  new  data  center  and  the 
backup  site.  “People  had  a  sense  of 
being  on  an  elite  force,  and  really 
rose  to  the  occasion.” 

While  the  focus  teams  went  to 
work  on  the  details,  senior  bank 
management  went  to  work  on  the 
vendors.  The  decision  had  already 
been  made  to  purchase  all  new  equip¬ 
ment.  “We  felt  [that]  starting  off  with 
a  clean  slate  would  give  us  a  leg  up,  ” 
said  Sheinheit.  Purchasing  all  new 
equipment  for  two  giant  data  centers 
at  a  major  bank  added  up  to  potential 
sales  large  enough  to  get  any  vendor 
to  snap  to  attention — and  Manufac¬ 
turers  knew  it.  What’s  more,  the 
bank  was  going  to  play  this  situation 
for  all  it  was  worth.  “For  the  first 
time,  we  were  aggregating  our  pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  noted  Karadimas. 
“When  you’re  decentralized,  you’re 
divided  and  conquered  from  a  pur¬ 
chasing  point  of  view.  ” 

As  the  focus  teams  hammered  out 
the  hardware  requirements,  the 
project  office  prepared  requests 


for  quotes  that  ultimately  went  out  to 
IBM  Corp.,  Amdahl  Corp.,  Hitachi 
America  Ltd.,  Comdisco  Inc.  and 
others.  The  bank  gave  the  vendors 
only  two  weeks  to  reply.  Every  ven¬ 
dor  met  the  deadline. 

Nyce  and  other  senior  bank  man¬ 
agers  then  held  meetings  with  the  ven¬ 
dors’  senior  managers,  during  which 
Manufacturers  was  able  to  knock 
down  prices  to  the  lowest  possible 
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1  here  were  a  lot  of  business  managers  that  were 
concerned  about  losing  control  over  IT  resources . 

But  we've  actually  improved  our  level  of 
services  by  making  everyone  at  the  data  centers 
more  client-focused ,  and  we're  saving  $ 12 

million  a  year." 

—Richard  Matteis 
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That’s  how  confident  we  are  of 
AIXT  MAIL  X.400  interoperability 

Just  because  someone  has  a  mailbox,  it  doesn’t 
mean  your  mail  can  be  delivered.  But  AT&T  MAIL 
GATEWAY400  means  you’re  not  limited  anymore  to 
just  intracompany  and  intravendor  messaging. 

Now  you  can  send  electronic  mail  virtually  any¬ 
where,  nationally  or  internationally  Guaranteed? 

Why  are  we  able  to  give  you  a  guarantee? 
Because  of  our  Acceptance  Test  Lab,  which  tests 


your  compatibility  with  other  systems,  makes 
adjustments  to  bring  you  into  full  interoperability 
and  certifies  that  it  works. 

AT&T  interconnects  with  major  domestic  and 
foreign  service  providers  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  deployment  of  X.400  standards  since  their 
adoption  in  1987  X.400  also  extends  your  reach 
with  Electronic  Data  Interchange,  which  facilitates 
paperless  transactions  of  standardized  business 
documents. 

AT&T  provides  you  with  the  highest  quality 


©  1990  AT&T  ‘Interoperability  guaranteed  through  AcceptanceTesting  procedures;  should  a  message  go  undelivered,  there  will  be  no  charge. 


support.  At  start-up,  AT&T  introduces  each  customer 
to  a  fully  dedicated  Customer  Implementation 
Group  of  experts.  And  when  your  GATEWAY400 
system  is  up  and  running,  AT&T  monitors  the  net¬ 
work  24  hours  a  day 

AT&T  MAIL  GATEWAY400.  It  can  unlock  the 
whole  world  of  electronic  messaging  for  you. 

Interoperability.  Another  AI&T  advantage. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  321-6747  Ext. 400. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


levels  and  win  commitments  for  fast 
delivery  and  high  levels  of  service. 
“We  were  getting  the  absolute  best 
out  of  these  vendors,  ”  said  Sheinheit. 

The  bank  ended  up  dividing  its 
purchases  among  the  vendors,  with 
IBM  winning  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
mainframe  end.  In  fact,  IBM  was  so 
eager  to  get  the  sale  that  it  agreed  to 
make  Manufacturers  one  of  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  customers  to  receive  a  390-720 
mainframe  the  day  before  the  new 
machine .  was  actually  announced. 
“We  didn’t  even  have  to  twist  their 
arm,”  said  Vice  President  Michael 
Sztejnberg,  who  is  overseeing  new 
technology  for  the  consolidation. 
Sztejnberg  added  that  he  had  some 
hesitations  about  going  with  an  un¬ 
proven  processor  until  IBM  did  a  lit¬ 
tle  arm-twisting  of  its  own.  “Their 
higher-ups  were  able  to  convince  us 


it  was  safe  technology,  ”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  sites  were  be¬ 
ing  prepared  at  breakneck  speed. 
The  main  site,  located  in  Manhattan, 
had  been  home  to  the  bank’s  corpo¬ 
rate  data  center.  For  backup,  the 
bank  decided  to  go  to  Wilmington, 
Del.  “We  felt  we  had  to  have  one  site 
out  of  the  New  York  area,  ”  explained 
Sheinheit.  “The  New  York  infrastruc¬ 
ture  is  just  too  fragile.” 

Preparing  the  sites  was  a  major 
challenge,  not  only  because  of  the 
massive  amount  of  equipment  to  be 
installed  in  a  fantastically  short  time 
frame,  but  also  because  much  of  the 
preparation  had  to  be  carried  out  be¬ 
fore  the  teams  actually  knew  which 
equipment  was  going  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  “Our  business  is  changing  so 
fast,  we  don’t  know  where  we’ll  be  in 
three  years,  anyway,”  said  Vice 


Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  is  the 

eighth-largest  bank  in  the  United 
States,  with  20,000  employees,  assets 
of  more  than  $60  billion  and  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  $3  billion.  (Last 
year  the  bank  posted  a  loss  of  about 
$500  million,  largely  due  to  its  setting 
aside  nearly  $1.5  billion  to  cover  possi¬ 
ble  credit  losses.)  Manufacturers  oper¬ 
ates  221  retail  banking  branches  in  the 
United  States  alone  and  offers  a  full 
range  of  commercial  banking  services. 
The  company  has  an  annual  IT  budget 
of  $415  million  and  an  IT  staff  of  2,600 
people.  It  is  currently  implementing  a 
significant  consolidation  of  its  major 
data  centers  expected  to  trim  some  $30 
million  off  its  annual  IT  expenditures 
without  downgrading  service. 

Large  and  mid-range  systems:  Manu¬ 
facturers  currently  operates  four  main 
data  centers  in  the  United  States  (down 
from  eight  before  the  consolidation  ef¬ 
fort  began),  three  of  which  are  running 
one  or  two  IBM  308X  or  3090  B  or  E 
mainframes.  The  fourth — the  bank’s 
completely  revamped  central  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  York — went  online  in  No¬ 
vember  and  runs  IBM’s  new  390-720. 
By  next  year,  all  sites  except  for  the  the 
central  data  center  will  be  closed,  and  a 
full  backup  site  in  Wilmington,  Del., 


will  go  online.  Both  sites  will  run  a  sin¬ 
gle  IBM  390-900  apiece,  IBM’s  biggest 
mainframe  so  far  (and  as  yet  unre¬ 
leased).  The  data  centers  will  also  em¬ 
ploy  IBM  and  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
disk  storage,  and  IBM  and  Storage 
Technology  tape  drives.  An  indepen¬ 
dent  data  center  in  London  operates  an 
IBM  3084  mainframe,  and  a  handful  of 
other,  smaller  data  centers  in  Europe 
run  AS/400s  and  System/36s. 

End-user  computing:  The  bank’s  end- 
user  computing  is  completely  decentral¬ 
ized,  with  no  central  coordination. 

Software:  Mainframe  operating  environ¬ 
ments  include  MVS/ESA,  MVS/XA, 
CICS,  JES2  and  JES3,  with  DB2,  IMS 
and  IDMS  databases.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  the  bank  will  be  migrating  most 
MVS/XA  applications  to  MVS/ESA.  The 
new  backup  site  will  be  operated  re¬ 
motely,  in  large  part  via  Legent  Corp.’s 
Automate  software. 

Networking:  The  bank  employs  multiple 
T1  backbone  connections  with  six  major 
nodes  linking  more  than  6,000  3270 
terminals  at  nearly  300  bank  branches, 
mostly  via  SNA.  A  gateway  hooks  a 
smaller  international  network  into  the 
main  network. 


President  Robert  Burda,  who  helped 
plan  and  coordinate  the  consolidation. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  have  to  rebuild 
anything,  so  we  set  it  up  to  handle 
almost  any  kind  of  hardware.  ” 

Remarkably,  the  bank  was  ready 
to  bring  the  Manhattan  site  online  in 
November,  only  nine  months  after 
the  entire  project  began.  “I  had  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  best  case  would  be 
bringing  the  data  center  up  by  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  the  worst  case  by  December 
of  next  year,”  said  Sheinheit.  “I’m 
pretty  happy  to  say  we  beat  the  best 
case.”  The  Wilmington  site  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  online  within  a  few 
months.  Meanwhile,  the  project  of¬ 
fice  has  already  relinquished  control 
to  the  new  data-center  management 
structure. 

What’s  next  for  Manufacturers? 
The  only  big  step  the  bank  could  take 
at  this  point  in  the  hopes  of  further 
reducing  costs  would  be  to  go  to  out¬ 
sourcing.  Nyce  isn’t  ruling  that  out, 
but  he  insists  it’s  not  something  the 
bank  is  considering  at  this  point. 
“There  is  nothing  in  our  program 
right  now  to  pursue  any  kind  of  out¬ 
sourcing,”  he  said.  “We’d  want  to 
make  sure  we’ve  done  everything 
possible  to  get  a  handle  on  our  own 
costs  before  we’d  look  at  that.  ” 

Further  IT  cost  reduction  is  a  goal 
that  even  the  bank’s  most  senior 
managers  are  pushing  for.  “We  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  many  elements 
of  financial  services  have  significantly 
too  much  capacity,  and  that  has  to  be 
rationalized,  ”  said  Vice  Chairman  Ed¬ 
ward  Miller.  “We  need  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  sense  of  priorities  when  it  comes 
to  application  development,  and  to 
make  sure  that  our  development  ef¬ 
forts  are  closely  tied  to  the  corporate 
strategies.” 

But  Miller  is  also  keenly  aware  of 
the  risks  of  imprudent  IT  cost-cut¬ 
ting,  and  notes  that  the  goals  of  the 
consolidation  also  included  improved 
IT  responsiveness  and  better  contin¬ 
gency.  “We  have  to  maintain  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sense  of  balance,”  he  said. 
So  far,  Manufacturers  hasn’t  shown 
any  signs  of  stumbling.  EM 

David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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Oracle  Financials  keep 


Burlington  Coat  comfortable 

year-round. 


With  over  150  stores  around  the  country, 
Burlington  Coat’s  biggest  sales  job 
was  internal.  Even  though  phenomenal 
growth  had  obsoleted  their  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  expenses  and  general  ledger  system, 
their  employees  knew  how  to  use  it.  They 
knew  the  work-arounds  and  the  pitfalls. 
They  also  knew  the  1989  buying  season 
would  be  their  biggest  ever.  So  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  Oracle  Financials™ 
family  of  products  a  close  look. 

The  intuitive  screens  impressed  them 
immediately,  because  Oracle  Payables  had  a 
familiar  feel.  But  they  were  literally  rescued 
by  the  ability  to  modify  vendor  information 
on  the  fly.  For  example,  their  suppliers  may 
have  financed  production  with  multiple 
lenders,  or  factors,  who  needed  to  be  paid 
directly.  Oracle  Payables  easily  accommo¬ 
dated  this,  thereby  eliminating  the  work- 


“We  were  dying  under  the  weight  of 
obsolete  computing.  We  needed  an 
integrated  financial  system  with  a 
user  interface  that  wouldn ’t  cause  a 
mutiny  Not  only  did  Oracle  Finan¬ 
cials  deliver  over  one  million  invoice 
transactions  this  season ,  but  it 
delivered  a  100%  happy  user  base.” 

Bob  LaPenta,  Controller  and  Chief  Accounting 

Officer,  Burlington  Coat  Factor)’ 


arounds,  manual  entries  and  overtime  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life. 

A  successful  season  and  a  million 
invoices  later,  Burlington  Coat  keeps  their 
business  warm  with  Oracle  Financials. 

Find  out  how  the  complete  suite  of 
Oracle  Financials  products— Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Oracle  Purchasing,  Oracle  Payables, 
Oracle  Assets,  Oracle  Receivables,  Oracle 
Revenue  Accounting,  Oracle  Inventory, 
Oracle  Order  Entry,  Oracle  Sales  Analysis, 
Oracle  Personnel,  Oracle  Alert— can  keep 
your  business  out  of  the  cold.  They’re  so 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  you  can  probably  use 
our  documentation  to  warm  your  own  house. 


OR  ACL 


Call  1-800-ORACLE1,  ext.  9695  today,  to  schedule  a  demonstration  of 
Oracle  Financials.  The  experience  will  be  a  profitable  one  for  you. 

Orade  Financials 
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EXPERT 

Companies  with  hands-on  experience  using  expert  systems 
have  learned  that  the  technology  keeps  its  promises — 
as  long  as  it’s  put  to  work  solving  the  right  problems 
in  the  right  way 


BY  PAUL  KONSTADT 
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MARSHA  BLACKMAN:  Incorporating  more  than  one  expert’s  knowledge  can  create  an  overly  exacting  system. 
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EXPERT  SYSTEMS  can  be  worth 
their  weight  in  code,  say  information 
executives  who  have  used  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  unburden  such  stubborn 
and  costly  business  operations  as  financial 
analysis,  insurance  underwriting  and  process 
troubleshooting.  Over  the  past  two  years, 
thousands  of  expert  systems  have  been  put 
into  production  in  mainstream  information 
processing  environments.  These  are  worka¬ 
day  applications  that  are  invoked  as  casually 
as  word  processors,  spreadsheets  and  data¬ 
bases. 

Expert — or  what  some  theoreticians  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  knowledge-based — systems  fre¬ 
quently  represent  investments  so  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  improvements  they  bring  about 
that  their  payback  periods  have  been  mea¬ 
sured  in  terms  of  months  or  less.  But  often, 
the  gains  come  with  indirect  costs.  Some¬ 
times,  those  who  design  or  implement  the 
systems  first  have  to  resolve  debate  over 
ambiguous  terminology  or  settle  political  dis¬ 
putes  among  users.  In  other  cases,  they 
have  to  become  organizational  surgeons,  re¬ 
constructing  the  ways  users  do  their  jobs. 

The  first  round  of  business  experiments 
with  artificial  intelligence  took  place  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  using  exotic,  hard-to-inte grate 
platforms  that  required  a  high  degree  of  ex¬ 
tremely  specialized  expertise  to  operate. 
Moreover,  early  applications  focused  on 
high-level  business  conundrums  that  often 
proved  intractable — an  approach  that  stalled 
the  spread  of  the  technology.  The  latest 
wave  of  interest,  by  contrast,  has  set  its 
sights  lower,  on  what  Randall  Davis,  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  AI  Lab  of  the  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  called  “chewable”  problems. 

“The  important  insight  that  [business  us¬ 
ers]  had,”  said  Davis,  “and  which  was  not 
immediately  obvious  from  the  academic  re¬ 
search,  was  to  create  modest-sized  systems 


JIM  EUCHNER:  Integration  with  an  organization  s  work  processes  is  critical. 


for  modest-sized  problems.  There  was  an 
enormous  amount  to  be  gained  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  a  [knowledge]  base  of  modest 
size.  ” 

The  gains  reported  to  date  are  impres¬ 
sive:  more  efficient  production  processes, 
more  cost-effective  and  consistent  analysis 
of  financial  risks,  improved  service  delivery 
and  reliability,  and  more  effective  utilization 
of  high-overhead  equipment. 

Topping  the  list  of  benefits 

gleaned  from  the  hands-on  experience 
of  expert  systems  is  that  they  actually 
do  deliver  anticipated  productivity  benefits. 
Take  the  mainframe-based  batch-screening 
system  built  by  Marsha  Blackman,  second 
vice  president  at  Transamerica  Occidental 
Life  of  Los  Angeles.  Many  large  insurance 
companies  have  codified  in  expert  systems 
the  empirical  rules  used  by  their  most  effec- 
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tive  underwriters  to  decide  which  ap¬ 
plicants  to  accept  and  which  to  re¬ 
ject,  based  on  likely  risk.  Blackman’s 
system  approves  applications  for  in¬ 
surance  covering  children  and  healthy 
young  adults  based  on  the  data  that 
has  been  entered  in  the  corporate 
mainframe.  (What  it  cannot  automati¬ 
cally  approve,  it  flags  for  further  ac- 

j Expert  systems 
frequently  represent 
investments  so  small 
compared  to  the 
improvements  they 
bring  about  that  their 
payback  periods  have 
been  measured  in 
terms  of  months  or 
less. 

tion.)  It  then  sends  completed  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  approved  applicants, 
substantially  reducing  the  need  to 
have  expensive  professional  labor 
handling  straightforward  transac¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  said  Blackman,  the 
firm  now  has  “the  same  number  of 
underwriters  doing  many  more 


ED  MAHLER:  the  threat  of  change 


cases. 

And  at  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co. ,  a  PC-based  underwriting  expert 
system  automatically  approves  some 
40  percent  of  the  individual  policies 
the  company  writes,  according  to 
Gail  MacLean,  New  York  Life’s  appli¬ 
cation  project  director.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  shy  and  retiring  about  this  kind  of 
expert  system — underwriting  is  the 
make-or-break  of  insurance  decision¬ 
making.  At  both  Transamerica  Occi¬ 
dental  and  New  York  Life,  these  are 
mission-critical  applications.  Said 
MacLean:  “If  you  don’t  have  a  good 
underwriting  program,  if  you  make 
poor  decisions  so  you  are  paying  out 
more  than  you  take  in,  then  you’ll  be 
in  trouble.  ” 

Other  kinds  of  approval  processes 
are  showing  similarly  dramatic  bene¬ 
fits.  Dun  &  Bradstreet’s  Credit 
Clearing  House,  located  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.,  uses  an  expert  system 
to  provide  opinions  on  the  credit- 
worthiness  of  clothing  retailers  to 
D&B  subscribers  in  the  apparel  trade 
(clothing  manufacturers  and  import¬ 
ers).  The  expert  system  recom¬ 
mends  a  credit  limit  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  can  safely  extend  to  a  given 
client.  In  most  instances,  according 
to  Roger  Jambor,  assistant  vice 
president  for  customer  technology  at 
the  D&B  unit,  the  system  calculates 
the  limit  without  human  involvement. 
“It  is  in  effect  handling  89  percent  of 
the  cases  automatically,”  said  Jam¬ 
bor. 

In  10  percent  of  the  cases,  the 
year-old  expert  system  concludes  on 
its  own  that  the  situation  is  complex 
enough  to  call  for  human  review.  In 
the  remaining  1  percent,  there  is  not 
enough  current  background  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  database  to  make  a  credit 
decision.  Most  of  the  subscribers  ac¬ 
cess  the  credit-worthiness  system  by 
dialing  in  online,  so  machine-set 
credit  lines  are  indiscernible  from 
those  decided  by  human  experts. 

But  it’s  not  enough  to  simply  shift 
the  decision-making  burden  from  hu¬ 
man  to  machine.  A  key  requirement 
for  successful  implementation  is  to 
establish  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  expert  systems.  Testing  them 
against  human  experts  accomplishes 


this  for  developers  while  also  reas¬ 
suring  novice  users  that  the  systems 
can  indeed  be  trusted.  At  D&B,  pre¬ 
cision  testing  of  the  credit-line  appli¬ 
cation  yielded  a  97.5  percent  rate  of 
agreement  with  the  analysts  whose 
expertise  is  modeled  in  the  program. 
“The  other  2.5  percent  was  because 
the  analysts  couldn’t  agree  what  the 
rules  should  be,”  said  Jambor. 

Even  expert  systems  that  don’t  ac¬ 
tually  make  key  decisions  can  im¬ 
prove  the  productivity  of  the  people 
who  do.  At  Diners  Club  Internation¬ 
al,  Citicorp’s  business  charge-card 
unit,  an  expert  system  frees  analysts 
from  having  to  do  the  preliminary  cal¬ 
culations  that  are  the  basis  for  ap¬ 
proving  new  corporate  credit-card  ac¬ 
counts.  According  to  Mark  Zenk, 
director  of  corporate  technology  at 
Diners  Club’s  Denver  operations 
center,  the  expert  system  plows 
through  these  calculations  “twice  as 
fast”  as  the  manual  process  it  re¬ 
placed.  “More  of  those  analysts’  time 
is  now  going  to  where  it’s  really 
needed.”  The  ultimate  benefit,  said 
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is  a  matter  of  semantics. 


Zenk,  is  “reduced  turnaround  time  to 
the  customer.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  wondrous 
kind  of  productivity  gain  is  achieved 
when  an  expert  system  prevents  hu¬ 
mans  from  wasting  time  and  money 
doing  utterly  unnecessary  work.  At 
NYNEX  Corp.  operating  units,  for 
example,  an  expert  system  has  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  false-alarm  field 
excursions  that  service  technicians 
have  to  make  by  more  than  6  percent 
(see  related  story).  The  system 
works  by  evaluating  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  residential  tele¬ 
phone  circuits  that  have  been  report¬ 
ed  to  be  malfunctioning.  It  then  tries 
to  determine  in  what  portion  of  the 
telephone  network  the  trouble  lies. 
“It  translates  into  a  savings  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  errone¬ 
ous  dispatches,”  said  Jim  Euchner, 
director  of  expert  systems  at 
NYNEX  Science  and  Technology 
Corp.,  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  which 
developed  the  system  for  NYNEX’s 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  New 
England  Telephone  Co.  subsidiaries. 


In  all,  Euchner  added,  the  system 
cost  “less  than  a  million  dollars”  to 
develop,  including  five  man-years  of 
work  time  “and  lots  of  testing.” 

One  stunning  illustration  of  the 
bottom-line  potential  of  expert  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  seen  in  applications  that 
Harrison,  N.Y. -based  Texaco  Inc. 
uses  to  keep  refinery  processes  from 
running  amok.  Those  tongues  of  fire 
that  sometimes  leap  from  factory 
smokestacks  are  telltale  signs  of  a 
malfunction  requiring  that  excess 
chemicals  be  burned  off  for  safety 
reasons.  Such  fires  are  also  a  sign  of 
“dollars  going  up  the  stack,”  in  the 
words  of  Bill  Braden,  a  senior  techni¬ 
cian  in  Texaco’s  information  technol¬ 
ogy  department.  Texaco  has  imple¬ 
mented  an  array  of  expert  systems 
that  monitor  processes  and  issue 
alerts  in  the  earliest  stages  of  mal¬ 
function,  before  conditions  reach  the 
point  of  requiring  smokestacks  to  be 
flared.  Although  Braden  declined  to 
reveal  the  precise  value  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  his  expert  systems  have  saved 
from  burning,  he  did  say  that  in  one 
case  Texaco  recovered  “a  sizable 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  system” 
after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  two 
days. 

THE  FLIP  SIDE  of  these  prom¬ 
ising  examples  is  that  in  each 
case,  before  they  could  deliver 
the  benefits,  they  had  to  be  stitched 
into  their  respective  organizations. 
Expert-system  veterans  usually  de¬ 
scribe  the  process  of  creating  and  in¬ 
stalling  a  basic  application  with  such 
expressions  as  “straightforward”  or 
“painting-by-the-numbers.  ”  That, 
they  say,  is  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  many  widely  available  expert-sys¬ 
tem  design  tools.  Much  more  com¬ 
plex,  however,  are  the  organizational 
and  cultural  issues  raised  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  what  in  many  organiza¬ 
tions  is  a  dramatically  different  way 
of  processing  information. 

“Implementation  is  a  change  pro¬ 
cess,”  declared  Ed  Mahler,  manager 
of  decision  support  and  artificial  intel¬ 
ligence  systems  for  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mahler  has,  by  his  own  estimate, 
overseen  the  installation  of  950  sys¬ 


tems  throughout  the  company.  “You 
are  asking  people  to  change  how  they 
conduct  their  work,  and  you  have  to 
build  a  process  to  manage  that 
change.”  Expert  systems,  Mahler 
added,  “are  more  threatening  than 
most  technologies  because  they  are 
the  first  computer  programs  to  enter 
the  domain  of  decision-making.  ” 
There  are  many  ways  in  which 
such  a  subjective  conflict  can  play  out 


“J 

Implementation  is  a 
change  process.  You 
are  asking  people  to 
change  how  they 
conduct  their  work , 
and  you  have  to  build 
a  process  to  manage 
that  change  ” 

—Ed  Mahler 


in  an  organization.  At  Diners  Club,  in 
the  course  of  developing  the  expert 
system  used  in  approving  new  ac¬ 
counts,  Zenk’s  IS  unit  also  created  a 
standardized  reporting  format  for  the 
analysts  to  use  in  presenting  the  sta¬ 
tistical  and  narrative  portions  of  their 
analyses.  “The  credit  officers  found 
[that  the  new  format]  encroached  on 
their  personal  styles,”  said  Zenk. 
And  that,  in  turn,  bred  resentment  of 
the  system.  “What  ended  up  happen¬ 
ing  was  that  during  the  prototyping 
stage,  when  we  expected  to  be  flesh¬ 
ing  out  the  analytical  flaws,  we  really 
ended  up  spending  more  time  flesh¬ 
ing  out  the  flaws  in  the  presentation 
of  information  .  .  .  and  building  con¬ 
sensus.” 

Other  organizational  adjustment  is¬ 
sues  have  proven  to  be  less  problem¬ 
atic.  Users  have  found  that  expert 
systems  excel  not  at  unraveling  com¬ 
plex  difficulties,  but  at  performing 
routine  decision-making  tasks  with 
speed  and  precision.  Insurance  com- 
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Northern  Telecom  helps 
order  thousands  of  pizzas  every  day. 


Feeling  hungry?  If  so,  call  Domino’s  Pizza 
and  they’ll  deliver  pizza  right  to  your  door. 

Service  doesn’t  come  much  better  than  that. 

As  you  can  imagine,  meeting  thousands  of 
orders  every  day  requires  one  of  the  most  advanced 
telecommunications  systems  around. 

Which  is  where  we  come  in. 

Northern  Telecom  provides  both  the  internal 
phone  system  and  the  software  that  helps  Domino’s 
handle  their  incoming  calls. 

This  system  feature  is  known  as  Automatic 
Call  Distribution  and  Northern  Telecom  is  the  leader. 

However,  if  pizza  isn’t  to  your  taste,  perhaps 
you’d  prefer  a  T-bone  at  the  Bobcat. 


In  East  New  Mexico,  homes  and  businesses, 
from  the  local  diner  to  vast  ranches,  rely  on  our 
remote  telephone  switching  systems. 

When  we  sold  the  first  of  these  systems  in  1979, 
we  took  time  to  analyze  the  communities’  needs 
and  then  customized  our  package  to  meet  them. 

Eleven  years  in  serving  the  whole  region, 
means  not  only  providing  flexible  and  reliable 
telecommunications  equipment,  but  also  a  full 
range  of  training  and  other  services. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  ways  Northern 
Telecom  is  helping  businesses  and  communities 
in  more  than  100  countries  worldwide. 

Can  we  help  you? 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  NORTHERN  TELECOM:  1-800-NORTHERN. 
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Or  helps  you  book  a  table  at  the  Bobcat. 
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TECHNOLOGY  THE  WORLD  CALLS  ON."' 


JIM  WELLBORN,  a  du  Pont  research  associate,  is  an  enthusiastic  convert. 


parties  typically  use  their  expert  sys¬ 
tems  to  identify  and  approve  the 
clear-cut  cases — applications  from 
healthy,  young,  non-smoking  office 
workers  who  live  in  safe,  middle- 
class  neighborhoods,  for  example.  In 
the  process,  they  have  found  that  un¬ 
derwriters  who  were  bored  by  such 
simple  puzzles  perked  up  when  they 
were  freed  of  them.  “Our  senior  per¬ 
sonnel  can  now  deal  with  just  the  in¬ 
teresting  cases.  Their  days  are  now  a 
little  bit  brighter,”  said  New  York 
Life’s  MacLean. 

The  analysts  at  Dun  &  Brad- 
street’s  Credit  Clearing  House  expe¬ 
rienced  a  similar  sense  of  liberation, 
said  Jambor.  “People  were  able  to 
exercise  their  art  on  the  most  com¬ 
plex  cases  once  we  removed  the 
clerical  functions  they  had  been 
forced  to  perform  on  a  daily  basis.” 
So  powerful  was  the  attraction  of  the 
system,  so  willing  to  accept  it  were 
the  analysts,  that  Jambor  said  he  was 
“shocked.  .  .  .  Nobody  notices  [the 
system]  now;  it’s  like  it’s  been  there 
for  a  hundred  years,  like  it  never  was 
any  other  way.” 

Even  at  Diners  Club,  the  automa¬ 
tion  of  routine  analysis  proved  to  be  a 
boon  for  the  credit  analysts,  once  the 


design  hurdles  were  cleared.  “They 
don’t  need  to  do  all  those  repetitive 
operations  just  to  prepare  their 
spreadsheets,”  Zenk  said.  “Their  fo¬ 
cus  now  is  more  on  making  the  right 
decision.  ” 

0  T  ALL  the  work-load  trans¬ 
fers  are  from  human  to  ma¬ 
chine;  sometimes  the  expert 
system  forces  a  shift  from  one  work 
group  to  another.  That  was  the  case 
at  Transamerica,  where  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  expert  system  de¬ 
manded  that  additional  information  be 
keypunched  from  the  application  into 
the  database.  While  the  company 
didn’t  have  to  add  more  input  clerks, 
Blackman  said,  in  order  to  accept  the 
added  burden,  current  workers  “had 
to  be  helped  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
benefit  to  the  company.” 

Another  type  of  organizational  dif¬ 
ficulty  emerged  at  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad  Co.  based  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  The  obstacle  was  so  sub¬ 
stantial  that  it  has  stalled  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  what  was  to  have  been  a 
pioneering  train-scheduling  system. 
The  problem  the  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  address  is  central  to  the 
company’s  operations:  How  can  dis¬ 


patchers  move  the  greatest  number 
of  trains  in  the  least  amount  of  time 
over  the  shortest  available  routes, 
while  also  allowing  for  track  mainte¬ 
nance? 

Scheduling  is  a  complicated  task. 
For  one  thing,  many  contracts  with 
shippers  now  provide  severe  penal¬ 
ties  for  even  small  delays.  Moreover, 
work  on  the  rails  is  performed  by  ex¬ 
pensive  equipment  staffed  by  large, 


Nobody  notices  [ the 
system]  now;  it's  like 
it’s  been  there  for  a 
hundred  years,  like  it 
never  was  any  other 
way.” 

—Roger  Jambor 


highly  paid  work  crews  that  cannot 
function  unless  all  traffic  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  line  is  suspended.  “I  don’t 
think  we  foresaw  how  complicated 
this  problem  really  would  be,”  said 
Glenn  Galen,  manager  of  AI  sys¬ 
tems.  “When  you  delay  a  train  or  de¬ 
lay  a  track-maintenance  gang,  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  be  inconvenienced.  ” 
Unlike  most  rules  in  the  typical  ex¬ 
pert  system,  the  rules  that  resolve 
this  maintenance-versus-operations 
conflict  will  be  the  result  of  explicit 
policy  decisions  made  by  the  highest 
levels  of  Burlington  Northern  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  Galen’s  belief  that  as 
more  expert-systems  development 
pushes  closer  to  the  core  of  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  business  practice,  more  de¬ 
velopers  will  have  to  embed  political¬ 
ly  established  rules  into  their 
systems.  “When  an  expert  system 
helps  automate  a  critical  function,” 
he  said,  “it  can’t  be  done  in  a  vacu¬ 
um.  Building  it  becomes  a  process 
that  involves  key  decision-makers.  ” 
While  expert-systems  development 
kits  try  to  make  the  implementation 
process  as  smooth  as  possible,  most 
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Some  businesses  are  so  dependent  on  their  communications 
system  that  when  a  disaster  suddenly  strikes  they  lose 
eve, 
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unless  they’ve  discovered  how  to  protect  their  business  systems 
the  Intelligent  way. 


With  a  customized  disaster 
prevention  and  recovery  program 
from  Bell  Atlantic.  Where  hot  and 
cold  sites  are  provided  when 
needed.  And  where  networks, 
computers  and  phone  systems  are 
quickly  repaired  or  replaced  when 


damage  does  occur.  Preventing 
interruptions  in  service,  negative 
customer  response  and 
incalculable  losses. 

All  via  Bell  Atlantic  and 
its  Intelligent  networQ.SM 
Pretty  smart,  huh?  netWOl 
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pioneer  developers  have  run  into 
some  kind  of  pothole  along  the  path 
to  production.  At  Transamerica,  the 
bump  came  when  developers  tried  to 
put  too  much  expertise  into  the 
structure.  “The  most  important  thing 
we  learned  in  developing  our  expert 
system  was  to  pick  one  expert  and 
let  just  that  one  talk  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  engineer,”  Blackman  said. 
Transamerica’s  system  was  too  par¬ 
ticular.  “No  two  underwriters  think 
exactly  alike,”  said  Blackman,  and 
each  balances  the  risks  of  a  particular 
application  a  little  differently.  By 
combining  the  rules  followed  by  a 
number  of  underwriters,  Blackman 
created  a  system  that  found  fault 
with  nearly  every  application  it  evalu¬ 
ated. 

When  Burlington  Northern  ran  into 
difficulty  with  one  of  its  systems,  the 
problem  turned  out  to  be  a  matter  of 
semantics.  Art  Zaegel,  corporate 


counsel  to  the  railroad,  served  as  the 
expert  model  for  a  system  designed 
to  warn  the  company’s  salespeople  if 
the  joint  deals  they  worked  out  with 
other  railroads  would  run  afoul  of  fed¬ 
eral  antitrust  rules.  That  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  worry  for  the  major  rail  carriers 
who  might  cooperate  in  one  environ¬ 
ment  while  competing  elsewhere. 

In  modeling  the  system,  Zaegel 
used  what  he  thought  was  a  univer¬ 
sally  understood  railroad  term:  inter¬ 
line.  It  turned  out  that  a  significant 
number  of  the  people  on  whom  he 
tested  the  software  had  no  idea  what 
the  term  meant,  rendering  the  “ex¬ 
pert”  ineffective.  “Going  into  this  I 
had  no  idea  .  .  .  that  it  would  take  so 
much  time  to  work  out  the  ambigu¬ 
ities,  [but]  you  have  to  make  sure  all 
users  interpret  critical  terms  the 
same  way,  ”  he  said. 

Whether  providing  legal  advice  on 
an  obscure  point  of  law,  guiding  the 


operations  of  an  intricate  chemical 
reactor  or  deciding  the  fate  of  a  mil- 
lion-dollar  business  deal,  expert  sys¬ 
tems  are  succeeding  most  often 
when  they  are  clearly  tied  to  func¬ 
tions  that  are  important  to  their  us¬ 
ers.  “Integration  with  the  way  an  or¬ 
ganization  does  its  work  is  a  critical 
success  factor,”  said  NYNEX’s 
Euchner.  “You’ve  got  to  tie  in  to  both 
their  systems  and  their  methods.  ”  Or 
in  Roger  Jambor’s  words,  “You’d  bet¬ 
ter  have  a  damned  good  business  jus¬ 
tification  and  not  a  technical  one.  ” 
But  even  with  that  caution,  noted 
MIT’s  Davis,  the  horizons  for  knowl¬ 
edge-based  technology  in  modem 
business  are  almost  limitless,  because 
virtually  every  area  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  calls  for  some  kind  of  expertise 
that  can  be  machine-modeled. 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  right 
answer,”  he  said.  “You  match  the 
tools  to  the  task.  ”  EM 


Lord  of  the 
Rings 

An  expert  system  named 
MAX  helps  NYNEX  keep 
its  telephone-repair 
technicians  from  going 
on  needless  missions 

ew  York  Telephone  Co.  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager  Louis  Spina 
fondly  remembers  the  good 
old  days  at  the  NYNEX  Corp.  sub¬ 
sidiary  when  mechanical  switching 
equipment  was  tended  continually 
by  trained  technicians  who  could 
pinpoint  malfunctions  at  any  stage 
with  ease.  While  the  electronic 
switches  that  now  run  the  network 
are  more  efficient  and  reliable,  the 
newer  technology’s  greater  size  and 
scope  has  created  far  more  complex 
diagnostic  headaches  for  Spina’s 
technical  cadres. 


Until  now,  that  is. 

Spina’s  East  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
maintenance  depot  is  one  of  42  in 
the  six-state  NYNEX  service  region 
that  uses  the  services  of  MAX,  NY¬ 
NEX’s  Maintenance  Administrator 
Expert  system.  MAX  analyzes  the 
data  from  a  standard  battery  of  net¬ 
work  tests  to  determine  the  location 
of  faults  reported  by  customers.  It 
has  been  filtering  the  trouble  re¬ 
ports  coming  into  Spina’s  shop  since 
August  1989,  and  overall,  Spina 
said,  it  has  saved  a  lot  of  chasing 
around  for  the  staff.  “They  know 
where  to  go  with  the  report  now, 
[so  average  trouble-]  clearing  time 
became  much  quicker.” 

In  addition,  the  vast  bulk  of  false 
reports  are  detected  by  MAX’s 
analysis,  so  now,  Spina  said,  “we’re 
putting  techs  out  only  on  troubles 
that  are  truly  trouble,  rather  than 
wasting  time.” 

MAX  has  also  given  Spina  a  han¬ 
dle  on  the  problems  caused  by  the 
non-standard  telephones  and  pe¬ 
ripheral  devices  used  by  some  cus¬ 
tomers.  Things  like  fax  and  answer¬ 
ing  machines  can  draw  too  much 


power  from  the  network  or  actually 
feed  some  of  their  own  power  back 
into  telephone  circuits.  Either  way, 
identifying  and  solving  the  problem 
was  a  complex  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  before  MAX.  “Back  in  the  old 
days,  if  we  saw  [a  positive  power 
reading]  on  the  line,  we  knew  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  cross”  be¬ 
tween  power  and  signal  circuits, 
Spina  said.  “But  in  today’s  world,  it 
could  be  anything,  and  one  of  the 
big  things  with  MAX  is  that  we’re 
finding  these  things  up  front.  ” 

In  fact,  it  was  an  encounter  with 
a  customer’s  errant  answering  ma¬ 
chine  that  first  taught  Spina  to  trust 
MAX.  The  circuit’s  test  readings 
seemed  to  point  to  a  malfunction 
that  blocked  the  ring  signal  from 
reaching  the  customer’s  phone.  In¬ 
stead,  at  MAX’s  behest,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  was  told  to  unplug  the  an¬ 
swering  machine;  as  a  result,  the 
circuit  again  worked  properly.  The 
trouble  was  resolved  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  saving  a  costly 
and  time-consuming  field-service 
call.  “I  found  that  extremely  inter¬ 
esting,  ”  said  Spina.  — P.  Konstadt 
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Enlisting  Minolta’s  full  line  of  imaging  systems  will  help  your  busi¬ 
ness  transform  document  management  from  a  burden  into  a  resource. 

From  Minolta’s  world-renowned  microfilm  technology  to  digital 
imaging,  our  full  line  allows  you  to  store  and  retrieve  information 
faster  than  you  ever  thought  possible.  And  increasing  the  power  and 
speed  of  your  document  management  boosts  the  efficiency  and  profit¬ 
ability  of  your  office. 


It’s  a  complete  lineup  that’ll  help  you  win  the  battle  against 
obsolete  paper-based  document  management. 

As  always,  you’ll  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Minolta’s 
professionals  to  recommend  and  implement  the  system  that’ll  best 
suit  the  needs  of  your  business.  So  contact  Minolta  at 
1-800-821-7700,  ext.  327.  And  join  our  document 
management  revolution. 
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The  chief  executive 
confronting  a  troubled 
IS  function  might  do 
well  to  think  twice 
before  conducting  a 
purge 

BY  WILLIAM  N.  HARRIS  AND 
SUSAN  K.  BEHNKE 


One  seldom-asked  question 
lurking  within  the  oft-dis¬ 
cussed  CIO  turnover  prob¬ 
lem  is  whether  CEOs  frus¬ 
trated  with  IS  performance 
are  throwing  the  rascals  out  without 
first  giving  due  consideration  to  a  less 
drastic  and  potentially  more  promis¬ 
ing  alternative:  engineering  an  IS 
turnaround  from  the  inside. 

It’s  important  to  emphasize  that 
not  all — and  perhaps  not  even  a  great 
many — situations  will  profit  from  an 
“inside  job,”  but  under  the  right  cir¬ 
cumstances  there’s  a  lot  to  be  gained 
from  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
cumbent  regime. 

One  key  component  of  a  successful 
inside  turnaround  of  IS  is  an  enlight¬ 
ened  CEO  who  is  capable  of  judging 
both  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 


and  the  willingness  of  the  CIO  and 
senior  IS  management  to  respond  to 
executive  guidance.  When  the  CEO 
takes  on  this  challenge,  his  first 
weapon  against  the  forces  of  IS  disin¬ 
tegration  is  knowledge.  His  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  should  include 
the  nature  of  the  CEO  himself;  the 
status  and  roles  of  his  company’s  IS 
organization;  a  comparison  of  his  own 
IS  department  with  those  at  other 
companies;  and  his  company’s  IS 
track  record  with  regard  to  all  major 
undertakings. 

The  CEO  must  also  determine 
that  the  CIO  is  not  already  fatally 
wounded.  If,  for  example,  the  CIO  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  the  CEO  could  well  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  situation  can  be 
salvaged  with  the  present  CIO.  Why? 
If  the  CIO  were  truly  competent  or  a 
good  enough  “fit”  with  other  top 
managers,  the  CEO  would  not  have 
had  to  go  through  the  exercise  of  in¬ 
vestigating  the  magnitude  of  IS  prob¬ 
lems;  he  would  already  know.  And  if 
the  CIO  was  not  the  person  who  ini¬ 
tiated  discussions  about  IS  direction, 
the  CEO  may  have  real  difficulty  in 
securing  his  or  her  cooperation. 
After  all,  this  CIO  is  being  second- 
guessed  and  may  show  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  respond  defensively  to  be¬ 
ing  circumvented. 

However,  let’s  assume  that  a  CEO 
suffering  through  IS  problems  has 
determined  that  his  IS  management 
is  capable  of  being  salvaged,  provided 
the  current  CIO  will  respond  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  guidance. 

One  way  of  assuring  that  the  CIO 
will  be  an  effective  collaborator  in  the 
turnaround  process  is  to  make  him  or 
her  a  member  of  the  executive  man¬ 
agement  team.  This  avoids  isolat¬ 
ing — and  alienating — the  CIO  and 
the  IS  group  by  making  them  an  ex¬ 
plicit  part  of  the  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  also  sends  a  signal  to  the  IS 
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function  as  a  whole  that  it  is  seriously 
valued  and  that  it  has  both  a  central 
role  to  play  in  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ations  and  a  responsibility  for  future 
success.  Finally,  bringing  the  CIO 
onto  the  executive  council  holds  out 
visible  reassurance  that  the  interests 
of  the  IS  group  will  be  well  and  fairly 
represented  in  carrying  out  the  turn¬ 
around. 

If  the  CEO  believes  that  promoting 
the  incumbent  CIO  to  the  executive- 
management  team  is  incompatible 
with  the  role  of  IS  at  the  company, 
he  deprives  himself  of  the  ultimate 
CIO  carrot.  However,  it  is  still  an  op¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  CIO  within  limits 
judged  to  be  appropriate.  If  the  CIO 
is  not  officially  called  “CIO,”  it  costs 
nothing  to  award  the  symbolic  title, 
which  can  also  be  interpreted  as  a 
gesture  that  confers  enhanced  es¬ 
teem  upon  the  function. 

Once  the  CIO’s  collaboration  in 
an  IS  turnaround  has  been  as¬ 
sured,  where  does  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  process  begin?  As  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  any  situation  in  which  an  entire 
corporate  function  is  singled  out  for 
rehabilitation  will  be  rife  with  political 
land  mines.  One  way  to  begin  defus¬ 
ing  these  sensitivities  might  be  to  in¬ 
volve  IS  in  a  broad,  corporatewide 
movement  toward  strengthened  ver¬ 
tical  and  horizontal  communication. 
This  could  be  a  productivity-centered 
program  for  all  employees,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  for  key  individuals  who  are 
able  to  lead  performance  improve¬ 
ments  within  their  departments. 

Such  a  program  is  a  natural  step 
for  any  service-oriented  company  to 
take,  and  it  is  even  more  natural  if  IS 
is  an  integral  part  of  operations.  This 
step  then  becomes  a  substantive  way 
of  involving  the  CIO  in  group  deci¬ 
sion-making;  of  widening  the  CIO’s 
sphere  of  responsibility  (as  a  principal 
in  fashioning  interdepartmental  pro¬ 
grams  to  upgrade  user  IS  skills  and 
speed  the  IS  department’s  mission¬ 
ary  pulse);  and,  perhaps  most  point¬ 
edly,  of  drawing  the  CIO  into  tactical 
and  strategic  discussions  that  could 
prepare  the  way  for  eventually  bring¬ 
ing  in  a  consultant  to  help  orchestrate 
the  turnaround.  The  consultant’s 
work  then  could  be  conceived  as  a 


part  of  the  push  toward  a  more 
proactive  company  in  all  spheres  of 
activity. 

Besides  offering  a  way  of  jump- 
starting  an  IS  turnaround,  these 
kinds  of  employee-centered  produc¬ 
tivity  programs — best  typified  by 
such  companies  as  Federal  Express, 
3M,  Springfield  Remanufacturing 
Corp.  and  W.L.  Gore  &  Associates, 
all  of  which  have  concentrated  great 
energy  on  developing  their  corporate 
cultures — create  entirely  new  organi¬ 
zational  structures  through  which  to 
communicate  goals  to  employees  and 
inspire  their  best  efforts. 

As  a  practical 
matter ,  any  situation 
in  which  an  entire 
corporate  function  is 
singled  out  for 
rehabilitation  will  be 
rife  with  political  land 
mines . 


An  assumption  underlying  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  such  a  program  is  that 
the  management  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  can  no  longer  be  separated 
from  other  areas  of  management. 
Especially  in  companies  that  seek  an 
open,  candid,  creative  and  responsive 
management,  with  individuals  who 
are  equally  open,  candid,  creative 
and  responsive,  IS  planning  will  be 
most  effective  if  it  is  integrated  with 
other  management  productivity-,  mo¬ 
tivation-  and  morale-building  pro¬ 
grams.  In  fact,  management  would 
be  remiss  not  to  take  advantage  of 
IS’s  potential  for  furthering  desired 
changes  in  company  culture. 

It  is  no  accident  to  suggest  that  a 
program  to  broaden  vertical  and 
horizontal  communication  should 
precede  the  hiring  of  a  consultant. 
The  decision  to  hire  a  consultant  can, 
at  worst,  add  considerable  volatility 


to  the  mix,  and  will  at  least  provoke 
suspicion.  The  downside  can  include: 

Staff  resentment.  The  CIO  and 
other  highly  placed  IS  personnel  can 
feel  that  top  management  is  shoving  a 
solution  down  their  throats.  Resent¬ 
ments  can  develop  between  IS  people 
and  consultants.  (At  one  Fortune  200 
processing/wholesaling  conglomerate, 
the  CIO,  distressed  over  the  hiring  of 
a  consultant  to  review  his  planning  ef¬ 
forts,  resisted  several  attempts  by 
the  consultant  to  help  calm  the  work¬ 
ing  relationship  between  the  CIO  and 
his  superior.  Failure  to  work  harmo¬ 
niously  with  his  superior  ultimately 
cost  the  CIO’s  job.) 

Lost  CIO  credibility.  The  CIO  may 
be  perceived  by  IS  staff  to  have  lost 
senior  management’s  confidence;  in 
this  case,  the  CIO  suffers  diminished 
credibility  as  a  leader  within,  and 
high  departmental  turnover  may  fol¬ 
low.  (Needless  to  say,  the  CIO’s 
damaged  aura  will  alter  relationships 
within  the  department,  and  this  can 
lead  to  conflicts  and  exacerbate  hard 
feelings.  Any  event  that  radically 
changes  the  way  people  relate  to 
each  other  in  the  work  environment 
can  lead  to  conflicts  and  raw  nerves. ) 

Lost  professional  clout.  IS  depart¬ 
ment  employees,  especially  those 
with  some  authority,  may  feel  that 
much  of  their  power  and  influence 
has  been  (or  will  be)  stolen  from 
them  by  the  consultants.  At  a  For¬ 
tune  50  consumer  products  com¬ 
pany,  for  instance,  employees  inter¬ 
preted  the  presence  of  consultants  as 
a  threat  to  their  chances  to  manage 
important  projects. 

Despite  these  perceived  risks,  a 
consultant  can  offer  a  great  many 
benefits.  Consultants  bring  a  broad 
perspective  that  includes  wisdom 
gleaned  from  the  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cesses  of  other  clients  with  compara¬ 
ble  organizations  and  problems. 
Moreover,  distance  from  the  local 
political  fray  affords  the  consultant 
the  credibility  either  to  refute  or  vali¬ 
date  findings  by  the  in-house  IS  man¬ 
agement  team  with  respect  to  needs 
and  solutions.  Consultants  can  there¬ 
fore  often  be  handy  in  swaying  votes 
toward  proposals  that  might  other¬ 
wise  sink  under  the  weight  of  per¬ 
ceived  vested  interests. 
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A  well-traveled  consultant  also  has 
the  ability  to  offer  advice  on  whether 
specific  strategic  objectives  can  be 
achieved  through  existing  information 
technology,  and  if  any  current  prod¬ 
ucts  will  work  better  than  what  is  at 
hand,  to  suggest  which  technology 
will  work  best. 

On  a  symbolic — but  still  very 
real — level,  a  consultant  can  have  the 
effect  of  making  IS  personnel  feel 
wanted.  Although  senior  manage¬ 
ment  is  clearly  unhappy  with  current 
performance,  the  IS  group  should 
nonetheless  get  the  message  that  the 
company  is  committed  to  having  an 
effective  and  aggressive  function. 
They  may  view  the  use  of  consultants 
to  assess  departmental  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  a  first  step  toward  up¬ 
grading  the  organization.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  both  a  Fortune  100  consumer 
products  company  and  a  Fortune  200 
processing/wholesaling  conglomerate, 
consultants  were  hired  to  assist  in 
turnaround  efforts. 

IS  employees  in  each  company 
considered  the  use  of  consultants  to 
be  a  demonstration  of  corporate  sup¬ 
port  for  the  IS  department.  They 
perceived  the  expenditure  for  consul¬ 
tants  as  proof  of  their  company’s 
dedication  to  sound  IS  planning  and 
program  development. 

Bringing  in  a  consultant  can  actual¬ 
ly  lead  a  troubled  IS  group  to  feel  it 
is  being  rescued.  The  group  also  may 
interpret  the  hiring  of  a  consultant  as 
an  attempt  by  senior  management  to 
save  top  IS  management  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  trauma  and  turmoil  of 
change.  As  noted  above,  the  consul¬ 
tant  can  also  provide  an  important 
seconding  vote.  The  IS  management 
team,  including  the  CIO,  may  regard 
the  consultant  as  a  source  of  leverage 
in  their  hitherto  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  sell  executive  management 
on  needed  systems  or  programs. 

Finally,  some  IS  employees  may 
even  look  upon  working  with  a  con¬ 
sultant  as  an  opportunity  to  learn,  to 
grow  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
furthering  their  careers. 

In  addition  to  bringing  in  a  consul¬ 
tant,  there  are  other  ways  to 
shore  up  the  IS  function  with  ex¬ 
tra  decision-support  guidance.  Moni¬ 


toring  committees,  for  example,  are 
fairly  common  devices  top  manage¬ 
ment  can  use  to  backstop  IS  leader¬ 
ship.  To  be  effective,  however,  such 
committees  have  to  do  more  than 
rubber-stamp  the  plans  and  activities 
of  the  IS  chief.  They  are  there  to  of¬ 
fer  concrete  guidance.  But  leadership 
in  setting  IS  direction  has  to  come 
from  the  top.  Only  senior  executives 
who  are  involved  in  strategy-setting 
and  who  understand  the  true  needs 
of  executive  management  and  the 
various  company  functions  can  pro- 

The  CIO's  damaged 
aura  will  alter 
relationships  within 
the  IS  department ,  and 
this  can  lead  to 
conflicts  and 
exacerbate  hard 
feelings.  Any  event 
that  radically  changes 
the  way  people  relate 
to  each  other  in  the 
work  environment  can 
lead  to  raw  nerves. 

vide  appropriate  IS  guidance.  Middle- 
management  committees  more  often 
than  not  become  bogged  down  in  pet¬ 
ty  politics  and  minor  interests. 

If  the  IS  problem  is  more  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  overburdened  or  under¬ 
skilled  staff  than  of  a  slipshod  deci¬ 
sion-making  process,  the  solution 
might  lie  in  a  radical  reorganization 
and  downsizing  of  IS  by  hiring  a  facili- 
ties-management  company  to  take  on 
some  or  all  of  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  IS  function.  This 
move  can  be  a  way  for  the  company 
to  upgrade  IS  management  and  tech¬ 
nical  ability  quickly  through  a  mas¬ 
sive,  instantaneous  infusion  of  new 
talent.  An  outsourcing  pact  could 


even  be  implemented  on  an  interim 
basis  to  give  the  company  breathing 
room  in  which  to  upgrade  in-house 
skills  and  systems.  The  facilities- 
management  company  could  then 
play  a  role  in  jump-starting  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions,  helping  to  bring  new  skills  to 
in-house  staff. 

The  chief  drawback  to  hiring  a  fa- 
cilities-management  firm  is  that 
the  arrangement  could,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  annul  the  company’s  remaining 
IS  organization,  traumatizing  valued 
employees.  Those  who  remain  will 
see  little  opportunity  for  career 
growth,  anticipating  that  the  firm  will 
infiltrate  the  ranks  with  its  own  man¬ 
agers  and  specialists.  They  are  also 
likely  to  interpret  the  outsourcer’s 
presence  as  a  clear  statement  by  the 
company  of  its  indifference  to  any 
significant  IS  development.  In  short, 
they  will  feel  devalued  in  the  eyes  of 
top  management. 

These  kinds  of  potential  pitfalls  will 
have  to  be  addressed  before  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  to  hire  a  facilities-man- 
agement  firm.  To  anticipate  and  con¬ 
tain  possible  damage,  contractual 
parameters  for  the  management 
company’s  sphere  of  activity  will  have 
to  be  carefully  defined,  especially 
pertaining  to  the  roles  the  company’s 
own  IS  employees  will  play  in  the  re¬ 
organized  IS  component  and  to  the 
facilities-management  firm’s  develop¬ 
ment  role.  These  are  the  minimum 
steps  needed  to  reassure  IS  person¬ 
nel  that  they  are  not  unwanted. 

The  effort  to  salvage  an  incumbent 
IS  department  is  an  endeavor  that  is 
certain  to  be  fraught  with  peril.  None 
of  the  foregoing  suggestions  is  easy 
to  employ,  and  each  risks  undermin¬ 
ing  morale  in  the  IS  department  and 
producing  a  rise  in  departmental 
turnover.  But  given  the  significant 
turmoil  that  accompanies  a  changing 
of  the  guard  at  the  CIO  level,  an  in¬ 
side  turnaround  is  an  alternative  that 
at  least  deserves  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  [cM 


William  N.  Harris  and  Susan  K. 
Behnke  are  partners  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  of  Behnke  Har¬ 
ris  &  Associates  in  New  York. 
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Announcing 
the  end  of 
the  phone  bill. 


It  tells  you  more  about  youi 


AIM  Billing  Information  Manager 
The  intelligent  way  to  bring  order  to 
your  billing 

Give  your  business  the  benefit 
of  the  Intelligent  Phone  Bill  from 
AT&T  Billing  Information  Manager. 
Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
it  can  do  for  you. 

Q  Executive  Summary: 

You  can  learn  a  lot  from  your  phone 
bill  when  AT&T  Executive  Summary 
Reports  break  out  your  billing. This 


can  help  you  pinpoint  busy  days. 
Identify  unusually  long  or  short 
calls.  As  well  as  discover  patterns 
and  trends  hidden  in  your  call  traf¬ 
fic.  And  the  best  thing  is  that  all  this 
information  is  standard  with  your 
monthly  bill  on  most  of  our  services. 

Q  Detail  Manager: 

Maybe  you  need  a  more  detailed 
report.  With  AT&T  Detail  Manager, 
you  can  get  a  customized  billing 
report  any  way  you  want  it.  Zip 


code,  area  code,  frequency  of  usage, 
length  of  call,  city  state,  even  cost 
category  You  name  it,  we  do  it.  Once 
your  billing  is  in  order,  information 
becomes  clearer  and  you  can  better 
manage  your  business. 

□  Execu-bill: 

Organize  your  billing  by  calling 
card.With  AT&T  Execu-bill  reports, 
we  can  break  out  your  calling  card 
usage  by  location,  region  or  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  these  reports  can  be 


ucing 

gent  Phone  BE 

business  than  what  \ou  owe. 


designed  to  match  your  corporate 
structure.  So  you  can  control  calling 
card  use,  identify  high  cost  centers 
and  track  expenses  more  easily 

Q  Call  Manager: 

AT&T  Call  Manager  can  organize 
your  billing  with  the  push  of  a  but¬ 
ton.  Just  enter  a  code  and  the  call  is 
automatically  sorted  as  you  dial.  It 
makes  life  easier  for  anyone  who  has 
to  assign  costs  to  clients  and  proj¬ 
ects,  account  for  business  and  per¬ 


sonal  calls  or  keep  track  of  depart¬ 
mental  expenses. 

Q  Summary  Billing: 

Now  we  can  break  out  your  billing 
and  send  it  in  a  way  that  matches 
your  company’s  structure.  With 
AT&T  Summary  Billing, we  can  pro¬ 
vide  service  information  to  your 
branch  offices  and  send  the  bill  to 
your  main  office.  Or  we  can  do  just 
the  opposite.  You  decide  who  gets 
what  information,  and  in  the  end, 


the  bill  is  easier  to  pay 

So  whether  you  need  a  lot  of 
detail  or  just  a  little,  we  have  an 
option  that’s  just  right  for  you. 

The  AT&T  Intelligent  Phone  Bill.  It’ll 
be  the  one  bill  you’ll  find  a 
pleasure  to  read. 

AIM  Billing  Information  Manager 
Another  AIM'  advantage. 

For  more  information,  contact 
your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or  call 
1800  247-1212,  Ext.  142. 


sAT&T 

»  The  right  choice. 
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rebuild  its  unruly  post-divestiture  in¬ 
formation  systems .  By  B  .G .  Yovo- 
vich 

244.  “The  Gathering  of  the  LANs” 

(Page  46) — LANs  are  getting 
networked  into  a  larger  computing 
structure.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

245.  “Opening  Arguments”  (Page 
56) — IT  use  at  law  firms  and  corpo¬ 
rate  legal  departments .  By  Kathleen 
Melymuka 

246.  “Off-the-Shelf  Life”  (Page 


8) — an  Insights  column  on  the 
benefits  of  package  software.  By 
Ron  McEvoy 

247.  “A  Battle  ROI-al”  (Page 
12) — an  Outlook  column  on  the 
need  to  measure  return  on  IS  invest¬ 
ments  .  By  Dean  Meyer  and  Mary 
Boone 

248.  “I  Survived  Outsourcing” 

(Page  20) — a  First  Person  column 
on  the  downside  of  outsourcing .  By 
Donald  Blair 

249.  “Live,  From  New  York!” 

(Page  64) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  videoconferencing .  By  Steve 
Reynolds 

AUGUST  1990 
Special  Issue:  CI0-100 

250.  “The  Creative  Process”  (Page 
14) — the  relationship  between  infor¬ 
mation  technology  and  innovation . 
By  Allan  E .  Alter 

251.  “The  Company  that  Innovation 
Built”  (Page  22) — profile  of  inno¬ 
vation  at  3M .  By  David  Freedman 

252.  “Putting  Genius  to  Work” 

(Page  34) — an  interview  with  inno¬ 
vation  expert  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter. 
By  Allan  E .  Alter 

253.  “Who,  What,  Where,  When 

.  .  .”  (Page  44) — CIO  and  com¬ 
pany  statistics 

254.  “Controlled  Fusion”  (Page 
57)- — managing  innovation,  with  a 
profile  of  Corning  Inc .  By  Kathleen 
Melymuka 

255.  “When  Elephants  Foxtrot” 

(Page  63) — being  big  and  acting 
small,  with  a  profile  of  Millipore 
Corp.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

256.  “Beating  the  Clock”  (Page 
67) — speed  to  market,  with  a  profile 
of  Alza  Corp.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

257.  “Into  the  Breach”  (Page 
71) — sharing  information,  with  a 
profile  of  AB  SKF .  By  Paul  Kon¬ 
stadt 

258.  “Mining  Databases  to  Dig  Up 
Business”  (Page  75)— knowing  the 
market,  with  a  profile  of  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.  By  Paul  Konstadt 


259.  “The  Golden  Rule”  (Page 
79) — customer  service,  with  a  pro¬ 
file  of  Stew  Leonard’s .  By  Deborah 
Cooper 

260.  “The  Unending  Quest  for 
Quality”  (Page  83) — quality,  with 
a  profile  of  Xerox  Corp .  By  Paul 
Konstadt 

261.  “Getting  the  Goods”  (Page 
87) — product  development,  with  a 
profile  of  The  Boeing  Co.  By  Amy 
Bermar 

262.  “Japan  Inc.  Bows  to  the  Cus¬ 
tomer”  (Page  91 ) — customer  service 
in  Japan,  with  a  profile  of  Shiseido 
Co.  Ltd.  By  Dennis  Normile 


263.  “Meet  the  Judges”  (Page  94) 

264.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 
99) — rating  IS  consulting  firms 

SEPTEMBER  1990 

265.  “A  Singular  Reign”  (Page 
24)— Anthony  A .  Vallario’s  four 
decades  as  CIO  of  Bergen  Brunswig 
Corp.  By  Allan  E .  Alter 

266.  “IT  at  Your  Service”  (Page 
38) — how  IT  adds  value  to  custom¬ 
er  service.  By  Meghan  O’Leary 

267.  “Furnishing  the  Competitive 
Edge”  (Page  49) — a  profile  of 
Steelcase  Inc.’s  sales-support  tech¬ 
nology  group .  By  Allan  E .  Alter 

268.  “Marriages  Made  in  Armonk 

.  .  .”  (Page  60) — strategic  alli¬ 
ances  between  IT  vendors  and  cus¬ 
tomers  .  By  Paul  Konstadt 

269.  “Son  of  E-Mail”  (Page  10)— 
an  Insights  column  on  new  E-mail 
applications.  By  Brownell  Chal- 
strom 

270.  “Cloak  and  Data”  (Page 
22) — an  Outlook  column  on  devel¬ 
oping  business  intelligence  systems. 
By  Herbert  E .  Meyer  and  Michael 
Pincus 

271.  “Be  a  Great  Communicator” 

(Page  67) — a  Human  Factors  col¬ 
umn  on  effective  communication 
skills.  By  Dr.  Murray  R.  Yeager 

272.  “A  Fresh  Look  at  Unix”  (Page 
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She  became  the  first 
the  Atlantic,  an  author, 
Just  what  you’d  expect 


Some  say  things  can’t  be  done.  Others  do 
them,  proving  that  with  the  right 
combination  of  bravado  and  talent,  there’s  no 
telling  what  you  can  accomplish. 

Nicknamed  “Lady  Lindy,”  Amelia  Earhart 
was  not  only  the  first  woman  to  fly  solo  across 
the  Atlantic,  she  held  women’s  speed 
and  distance  records  that  earned  her  place 
as  the  first  woman  to  receive  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

As  a  nurse  during  World 
War  I,  Earhart  developed  an 
early  concern  for  her  fellow  man 

that  helped  her  champion 
human  rights  around  the 
world.  Her  memorable 
accomplishments  in  the 
air  moved  her  to  pen 
three  best-selling  books. 
She  served 
as  aviation  editor  for 
Cosmopolitan.  She  designed 
and  marketed  a  line  of  luggage  and 
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founded  two  successful  airlines.  An  admired 
poet,  she  inspired  two  popular  songs  and 
even  a  foxtrot 


Telecommunications 


Information  Services 


Mobile  Communications 


woman  aviator  to  cross 
ntrepreneur  and  nurse. 


from  a  fashion  designer. 


aptly  called  Newfoundland 

the  Earhart  Hop. 

Her  adventurous 

lifestyle  so  enthralled  the  American  people  that 
she  created  fashions  for  top  department  stores 
like  Macy’s  and  Marshall  Field’s. 

If  you  understand  how 
Amelia  Earhart  combined 
many  talents  in  her  pursuit  of 
excellence,  you’ll  understand 
the  commitment  of 
BellSouth. 

|  Individually, 

ft  the  companies  of 
|  BellSouth  are 
considered  to  be 
some  of  the 


In  fact,  for  the  last  two  years 
in  an  annual  Fortune  magazine  survey, 


HERE’S  HOW  BELLSOUTH 
INTEGRATED  MANY  DIFFERENT 
TALENTS  TO  HELP  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY  MEET 
ITS  COMMUNICATIONS  NEEDS. 

Developed  a  system  for  electronic 
insurance  claims  processing  utilizing  an 
advanced  interactive  network,  reducing 
overhead  costs  and  handling  time. 

Created  disaster  recovery  systems 
employing  network  and  cellular  services. 

Designed  an  interactive  network 
linking  medical  centers,  physician  groups, 
insurance  companies,  and  employers  to 
achieve  a  significantly  higher  level  of  cost 
effectiveness  in  the  provision  of  services. 


senior  industry  executives 
have  chosen  BellSouth  as  the 
telecommunications 
company  they  most  admired 
in  the  United  States. 

Which  means  if  you’re 
looking  at  your  own  business 
or  personal  communications 
needs,  it’s  quite 
likely  you’ll  find 
the  companies 
of  BellSouth  to  ^ 


wU  best  in  their  field.  Brought  together 
to  serve  your  needs,  they  can  provide 

technologically  advanced  solutions  to 
a  variety  of  problems  in  health  care, 
Mhk  manufacturing,  retailing, 

banking,  government  and  others. 


be  exactly  the  kind  of  partner 
you  re  looking  ior. 


Because  after  all,  when 
you  surround  a  problem 
with  remarkable  talent,  there 
no  telling  how  far  you  can 
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Everything  you  expectjrom  a  leader 


74) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
emerging  Unix  developments.  By 
Mickey  Williamson 

273.  “Conference  Call”  ( Page 

82) — can  technology  be  used  to 
support  creativity? 

OCTOBER  1990 

274.  “Going  up  . . .”  (Page  32) — 
profile:  revamping  and  expanding 
IS  at  Hyatt  Hotels  Corp .  By  Meghan 
O’Leary 

275.  “A  New  Twist  on  Turnover” 

(Page  48) — job-security  and  com¬ 
pany-hopping  among  CIOs.  By  Al¬ 
lan  E .  Alter 

276.  “Networking’s  World  Beaters” 

(Page  60) — building  a  global  net¬ 
work  requires  international  collabo¬ 
ration  and  operation .  By  Meghan 
O’Leary 

277.  “The  Two  Faces  of  EDI” 

(Page  80) — the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  aspects  of  implementing  EDI 
systems.  By  Tom  Kiely 

278.  “Your  Tax  Dollars  at  Work” 

(Page  94) — profile  of  the  IRS’s  $8- 
billion  plan  to  redesign  its  IS .  By 
David  Freedman 

279.  “Strategic  Pairing”  (Page 
106) — SIM's  1990  Partners  in 
Leadership  awards.  By  Megan  San- 
tosus 


280.  “The  Network  Value-Mart” 

(Page  22) — an  Outlook  column  on 
one-stop  shopping  for  network  ser¬ 
vices  .  By  Jose  Collazo 

281.  “Conducting  Business”  (Page 


27) — an  Insights  column  on  the 
need  for  central  corporate  control. 
By  Charles  Feld 

282.  “Logically  Connected”  (Page 
29) — an  Insights  column  about  the 
integration  of  the  online  enterprise . 
By  Kirit  Talati 

283.  “A  Circle  of  Friends”  ( Page 
110) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
peer  groups.  By  G.  Ward  Keener 

284.  “Desktop  Spectaculars” 

(Page  114) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  multimedia  computing .  By 
Scott  Wallace 

285.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 

126) — read  any  good  books  lately? 

NOVEMBER  1990 

286.  “Reinventing  the  Corporate 
Culture”  (Page  34) — profile:  Levi 
Strauss’s  Bill  Eaton  knows  what  the 
vision  thing  is  all  about .  By  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka 


287.  “Systems  Integrators,  Start 
Your  Engines  . . .”  (Page  42) — 

welcome  to  the  decade  of  the  turbo¬ 
charged  systems  integration  project . 
By  David  Freedman 

288.  “The  Whiplash  Effect”  (Page 
56) — CIO  turnover  can  produce 
painful  symptoms  that  spread 
through  the  IS  group  and  beyond. 
By  Allan  E .  Alter 

289.  “Informed  Sources”  (Page 
72) — how  business  intelligence  is 
helping  companies  turn  raw  data 
into  shrewd  decision-making .  By 
Paul  Konstadt 

290.  “PCs  Come  Full  Circle”  (Page 

82) — PCs  are  embraced  as  a  corpo¬ 
rate  asset  and  valued  as  a  tool  for 
promoting  IT’s  strategic  potential . 

By  Leslie  Goff 

291.  “Drowning  in  Data”  (Page 
96) — making  sense  of  the  sheer  vol¬ 
ume  of  POS  scanner  data .  By 
Tammi  Harbert 

292.  “Station  Identification”  (Page 
17) — an  Outlook  column  on  the 

X .500  global  directory.  By  Dr. 
Donald  P .  Casey 


293.  “Wising  Up”  (Page  22) — an 
Insights  column  on  how  vendors  can 
help  their  customers  by  setting  real¬ 
istic  expectations .  By  M ike  Bosworth 

294.  “Plotting  the  Future”  (Page 
31) — an  Outlook  column  on  IBM’s 
SystemView .  By  Mario  Morino 

295.  “Smaller  is  Bigger”  (Page 
110) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  on 
improvements  in  microprocessor 
technology .  By  Patrick  Gelsinger 

296.  “Making  Change”  (Page 
116) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
how  CIOs  can  help  plan  and  man¬ 
age  organizational  change.  By 
Chuck  Callan 

297.  “Conference  Call”  (Page 
130) — how  have  IS  graduates 
changed? 

DECEMBER  1990 

298.  “The  Technology  Trackers” 

(Page  24) — profile:  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  keeps  Con¬ 
gress  informed.  By  David  Freedman 

299.  “The  Corporate  Make-Over” 

(Page  32) — re-engineering  helps  to 
identify  and  enhance  the  essential 
while  paring  away  the  obsolete.  By 
Allan  E .  Alter 

300.  “Extra  Credit”  (Page  46) — 

businesses  are  pitching  in  to  help 
schools  confront  the  worsening  edu¬ 
cational  climate .  By  Meghan 
O’Leary 

301.  “Bringing  IT  All  Back  Home” 

(Page  54) — profile:  Manufacturers 
Hanover  has  worked  wonders  by  re¬ 
versing  its  decentralization  trend. 
By  David  Freedman 

302.  “Expert  Opinion”  (Page 

64) — AI  technology  keeps  its  prom¬ 
ises,  as  long  as  it’s  used  to  solve  the 
right  problems  in  the  right  way.  By 
Paul  Konstadt 


303.  “Toward  Asset-Based  IT” 

(Page  18) — an  Insights  column 
that  looks  at  companies’  IT  invest¬ 
ment-justification  practices.  By  An¬ 
thony  P .  DiRomualdo 


304.  “Organizational  Revisionism” 

(Page  20) — an  Outlook  column  re¬ 
veals  that  re-engineering  is  a  top  IS 
priority.  By  James  Champy 

305.  “Repairing  the  CIO”  (Page 
74) — a  Human  Factors  column  on 
CEO  options  when  confronting  a 
troubled  IS  function.  By  William  N. 
Harris  and  Susan  K.  Behnke 

306.  “The  Year  in  Review”  (Page 

80) — an  index  of  all  major  articles 
published  in  CIO  in  1990 


CROSS-REFERENCE  OF 
ARTICLES  BY  TYPE 

Technology  Overviews  generally 
deal  with  current  developments  con¬ 
cerning  individual  technologies  or 
groups  of  technologies:  191,  202, 
206,  208,  210,  212,  214,  228, 

235,  237,  239,  244,  249,  269, 

272,  277,  282,  284,  292,  295,  302 

The  CIO  Role  runs  the  gamut  from 
what  parts  CIOs  play  in  specific  un¬ 
dertakings  to  the  politics  of  corpo¬ 
rate  maneuvering:  189,  199,  207, 
217,  221,  234,  241,  253,  265, 

275,  279,  296,  304 

Management/Personnel  Issues  in¬ 
clude  change  management,  man¬ 
agement  styles  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment:  196,  201,  203,  204, 
209,  221,  231,  234,  240,  271, 

273,  283,  285,  288,  296,  297, 
300,  305 

Organizational  Issues  range  from 
the  role  of  IT  in  the  organization  to 
the  structures  and  processes  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole:  189,  190, 
195,  201,  203,  204,  207,  213, 
216,  219,  220,  221,  229,  230, 

232,  234,  238,  242,  247,  250, 
252,  281,  286,  288,  299,  303 

Profiles  of  Organizations  offer  in- 
depth  looks  at  companies’ ,  govern¬ 
ments’  and  other  organizations’  use 
of  IT:  197,  205,  223,  225,  227, 

233,  236,  243,  251,  254,  255, 

256,  257,  258,  259,  260,  261, 
262,  267,  274,  278,  286,  298,  301 

Industry  Overviews  look  at  the  use 

of  IT  xvithin  specific  industries:  198, 
245 

IT  Strategies  cover  the  use  of  IT  in 
pursuit  of  specific  business  goals: 
194,  199,  200,  205,  211,  218, 
221,  222,  224,  226,  230,  232, 
242,  246,  248,  254,  255,  256, 

257,  258,  259,  260,  261,  262, 
264,  266,  268,  270,  276,  280, 
289,  290,  291,  293,  294,  302,  307 

Implementations  raise  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  issues  associated  with  bring¬ 
ing  systems  and  applications  into 
being:  192,  193,  214,  215,  243, 

274,  276,  278,  287 
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The  world,  according 
to  your  current 
information  system 


The  world,  according 
to  the  R/2  System 

Integrated  business  information.  It's  a  major  competitive 
advantage  in  today's  global  marketplace. 

That's  why  8  of  the  top  10  FORTUNE  500  companies 
already  use  the  R/2  System  from  SAP. 

The  R/2  System  is  an  enterprise-wide  software  solution. 
It's  unique  in  integrating  key  business  functions,  worldwide. 
From  manufacturing  to  distribution  to  finance. 

The  result  is  a  complete,  global  picture.  With  accurate, 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Available  anywhere. 

With  European  origins  and  worldwide  presence,  SAP 
understands  the  challenges  of  international  business. 

Add  18  years  of  continuous  development  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames  and  unmatched  support,  and  you  begin  to  see  why  the 
R/2  System  is  the  global  software  strategy  for  1300  companies 
around  the  world. 

To  find  out  more,  call  (800)  388-2235. 


SAP.  THE  POWER  OF  GLOBAL  VISION.™ 


SAP  America,  Inc.,  International  Court  One,  100  Stevens  Drive,  Lester,  PA  19113 

A  subsidiary  of  SAP  AG  Walldorf,  West  Germany  ©  1 990,  SAP  America,  Inc. 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Corp 
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Using  LANs  as  a  Strategic 
Technology 

Radisson  Hotel  Clayton,  St.  Louis 

January  14  &  15 

Holiday  Inn  City  Center,  Chicago 

January  17  &  18 

Association  for  Systems 

Management 

216  243-6900 

Using  LAN  technology  to  ad¬ 
dress  business  issues  is  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  this  conference.  Topics 
discussed  include  enterprise 
networking,  network  stan¬ 
dards,  basic  system  design, 
network  administration,  net¬ 
work  management  and  vendor 
roles  and  responsibilities. 
There  is  also  an  overview  of 
network  operating  systems, 
vendors  and  products.  Regis¬ 
tration  fees:  $570  for  mem¬ 
bers;  $645  for  nonmembers. 

Network  Computing  Forum 
and  Exposition 

The  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel, 
Washington 
January  28-31 
World  Expo  Corp. 

508  820-8126 

The  conference  focuses  on 
the  distinct  needs  of  senior 
managers  implementing  large 
enterprise  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Products  from  13  com- 
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parties  are  featured  along  with 
educational  workshops  and 
technical  conferences.  Key 
topics  include  managing  the 
migration  to  new  software  en¬ 
vironments,  centralized  man¬ 
agement  of  network  comput¬ 
ing,  partnering  of  vendors  and 
users  and  a  five-year  forecast 
for  network  computing  appli¬ 
cations.  Registration  fee: 
$1,095. 


NCGA  ’91:  Conference  & 
Exposition 

McCormick  Place  North,  Chicago 
April  22-25 

National  Computer  Graphics 

Association 

703  698-9600 

Computer  graphics  applica¬ 
tions  is  the  focus  of  this  con¬ 
ference.  Technologies  dis¬ 
cussed  include  business 
graphics,  cooperative  process¬ 
ing  environments,  integrating 
graphics  and  video,  multime¬ 
dia,  CAD/CAM/CAE/CIM, 
electronic  publishing  and  im¬ 
age  processing.  There  are 
also  more  than  200  exhibitors 
and  product  demonstrations. 
Registration  fees:  $245-$730 
for  members;  $295-$795  for 
nonmembers. 
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ANNOUNCING  OBJECT  WORLD,  JUNE  3-7, 1991,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Why  are  more  and  more  smart  companies  embracing 
object  technology?  Because  they  want  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

Object  World  will  bring  together  users  and  vendors  of 
object-oriented  technology  for  five  intensive  days  of  seminars, 
conferences,  and  exhibits. 

For  the  first  time,  MIS 
managers,  strategists,  software 
developers,  and  hardware  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  gather  in  one 
location  to  exchange  ideas, 


TAKE  PART  IN  OBJECT  WORLD,  JUNE  3-7,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (800)  225-4698  or  complete  this  coupon  and  mail 
it  to:  Object  World,  c/o  World  Expo  Corp.,  Ill  Speen  Street.  P.O.  Box  9107. 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9107.  Can't  wait?  Reply  by  Fax:  (508)  872-8237. 

□  YES.  F  m  interested  in  exhibiting  at  Object  World.  Please  send  the  details. 

□  YES.  F  m  interested  in  attending  Object  World.  Please  send  me  information. 

name _ 


share  technology,  and  tackle  issues  of  importance. 

Discover  why  companies  with  a  track  record  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  implementing  new  technologies  have  placed  their  bets 
on  object  technology. 

Get  a  jump  on  the  competition.  Complete  the  coupon 
below  for  information  on  attending  or  exhibiting  at  Object 

World,  June  3-7,  1991,  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

It’s  the  first  show  of 
force  in  object 
technology. 


Object  World  is  sponsored  by  the  Object  Management 
Group,  the  leading  organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
the  commercial  success  of  object  technology  worldwide. 
The  event  is  produced  by  World  Expo  Corp.,  an  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Group  Company,  the  world's  leader  in 
information  services  on  information  technology. 
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TELEPHONE. 


At  ROLM,  we  encourage 
our  most  valuable  employees  to  look  into 

other  professions. 


And  they  look  pretty  hard.  Into  Insurance,  Banking, 
Healthcare,  or  whatever  your  held  happens  to  be. 
Because,  along  with  knowing  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  business,  we  require  our  reps  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  yours.  Only  then  can  they  help  design  a  telecom¬ 
munications  system  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 

Our  people  stay  involved  in  your  profession 
long  after  your  voice  and  data  facilities  are  com¬ 
bined  into  one  integrated  system.  Because  a  system 
can’t  help  your  business  run  more  effectively 


until  each  of  your  employees  knows  how  to  use  it. 
We’ll  recommend  specific  applications  designed 
to  improve  productivity.  PhoneMail®  for  instance. 
The  voice  messaging  system  that  not  only  elimi¬ 
nates  missed  and  garbled  messages,  but  also 
records,  stores,  routes,  or  even  ties  messages  to  a 
computer.  And  Automatic  Call  Distribution  that 
functions  as  a  communications  manager  to  expedite 
and  route  your  customers’ calls  to  available  agents  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

It  takes  some  extra  time  and  effort,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  lot  of  investigation,  to  learn  a  new  profession. 
But  at  ROLM®  that’s  the  only  way  we  work.  Because 
we  know  the  best  way  to  mind  our  business  is  to 
make  sure  we  re  minding  yours. 

For  more  information, call  ROLM  at *1-800- 
624-8999  extension  235,  or  contact  your  authorized 
ROLM  Business  Partner. 


An  IBM  and  Siemens  Company 

We  ask  better  questions.  You  get  better  answers. 


®  ROLM  and  PhoneMail  are  registered  trademarks  of  ROLM  Systems.  ©  1990  ROLM  Company 


